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ACATION. Rest. 


Which? Chicago, summer school or the 
hammock ? 





Wherever it is, may cares “fold their tents like 
the Arabs and silently steal away” from every tired 
teacher’s heart and brain. 


One parting caution. Primary EpucaTion must 
not be forgotten in the vacation months. Messages 
from roadside, ravine, and rivulet, mountain and val- 
ley, hotel and hamlet, will be heartily welcomed to 
the editorial desk that must be open many a dissolving 
day to prepare for the September home-coming. 


Let the last days of school be happy days. If the 
school boards have not all exorcised the torturing 
spirits of Examination and Promotion, that haunt 
these school days, let them be “laid” as early as 
possible and let June come into the schoolroom. 
Let the June spirit have its way and reveal the “ soul 
_in grass and flowers,” to the little children that have 
thus far in life seen “only the primose” in that modest 
flower “by the river’s brim.” The ethical lessons that 
have come hard to the teacher all the year, now teach 
themselves. Every blossom is a beatitude. Only 
the ear needs to be tuned to listen and interpret. 

‘« Everything now is upward striving; 
’Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green, or skies to be blue,— 
Tis the natural way of living.” 


A deficit of $46,000 for salaries of teachers is 
reported in New York city. Great official heads 
brought mighty intellects to “sit” on the dilemma, 
and aray of light—yes, two rays—came to their dark- 
ened understanding and revealed a way out of the 
difficulty in the form of the following suggestions. 


‘1. By denying all claims of absentee teachers for payment of 
salary during the period of absence, no matter what may be the 
excuse. 

2. By a general deduction of 14 per cent from the salaries of 


all teachers.” 
Ah! Finance is a great thing. What a broad, 


beneficent, manly proposition to refuse the salary of 
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a teacher who may be ill herself, or kept at home 
watching over the bedside of a stricken relative or 
friend! And again, what self-sacrificing teacher 
would mind such an insignificant reduction as “14 per 
cent” to save the coins and credit of a great city? The 
Columbian year will make no more interesting item 
of history than this for future generations. 


Every teacher who read Dr. Rice’s Forum article, 
on the Chicago schools will do well to get the Public 
School Journal( Bloomington, Ill.)for May, and read 
another presentation of the same subject. Mr. Geo. 
P. Brown, the editor, tells in a modest, convincing 
way the story of a visit to the very school in Chicago 
that was held up by Dr. Rice as a target for ridicule 
and criticism by the great mass of his readers who 
could not visit it, and decide for themselves as to its 
fairness and truth. But Mr. Brown did go and he” 
went as a teacher, fitted by experience and attain- 
ment to be just and discriminating in conclusions. 
It is refreshing, invigorating, satisfying, to see point 
after point made by Dr. Rice, considered’ by Mr. 
Brown after a personal investigation, with an eye to 
the real aim and purpose of the teacher in giving 
the same exercises that were ridiculed by the first 
visitor. The material of which the school was com- 
posed, the necessity for peculiar treatment, and the 
results obtained, are modifying circumstances that 
throw another light over the same exercises so 
unmercifully caricatured. A teacher who knew the 
teacher side, viewed the matter from a teacher stand- 
point, turned it to the light and Jet every side have a 
bearing upon every other side, and lo! we have another 
conclusion of the famous Chicago school. 

If the Forum would have the courage to send a 
teacher — an expert —right over the same hunting 
grounds as were visited by Dr. Rice, what a clearing 
up of erroneous impressions and misrepresentations 
would follow ! If popularity and profit have been the 
aim of the first series of articles, there would be none 
the less following the second. 


The spirited picture “ Salutation of the Flag” upon 
the cover of this issue, was taken at the East Side 
School of the Children’s Aid Society in New York 
City. The pupils in this school are mostly the chil- 
dren of Russian Hebrew refugees. Their position 
was caught at the point of salutation when they had 
just exclaimed, “ One Flag!” “I wish you could have 
heard them and seen the intense look of earnestness 
on every face, as every-eye was fastened on the flag,” 
writes Col. Balch in a private letter. A further 
account of this thrilling patriotic ceremony in these 
schools will be found in another column of this 
paper. 


This paper is not issued in July and August. 
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The Outlook. 


The close of the school year brings us to the first 
pause in the issue of Prmaary Epvucation since its 
opening number six months ago. It started with the 
new year high in aim, strong in purpose to help the 
teachers, and through them, the children and the 
cause of education. It had abundant faith in the 
warm hearted impulse and conscientious desire of 
the teacher to climb higher if she could find the 
rounds by which to rise. Still more, it dared believe 
that teachers would read an educational journal if it 
sympathetically pointed and touched her need. That 
height of confidence reached, clouds of doubt lay far 
below. This faith was not misplaced and the 
response to Primary Epucation has been sponta- 
neous, earnest and abundant, giving to the work of 
editing the zest of a constant pleasure. 

It was the firm determination of the new paper 
not to “preach.” Has it? It was equally deter- 
mined not to say to the teacher, even once, that she 
had “ great responsibilities.” Has it? The thread- 
bare phrases “moulding character” and “plastic 
mind ” —have they appeared? It does not follow 
that these truths are not religiously believed and ad- 
vocated because they find expression in another 
phraseology. 

The future of this little sheet — what shall it be? 
‘Whatever its readers choose to make it. The 
audience makes a greater‘share of every good speech, 
than the speaker himself. Say frankly and fear- 
lessly what are the needs of the hour, and no effort 
shall be spared to supply it. Above all else let every 
mail bring glimpses into schoolrooms all over the 
land so life-like and vivid that the very atmosphere 
of the school will be felt. This ts an inspiration no 
editor cun do without. As to prospective contrib- 
utors and material it is safe to predict, that neither 
will fall below the past or come short of the best. 
The editorial outlook for the best talent for educa- 
tional journalism is constant and tireless. New sub- 
jects will be considered ; former ones will pass into 
new hands, not. more skillful, perhaps, but possess- 
ing the charm of a new touch. In short, we are 
yours for the coming year, sympathetically and 
earnestly, ready for “every good word and work ” 
for the little children. 


Alice Freeman Palmer, in a recent address before 
teachers, said : 


‘We who are engaged in the profession of teaching are 
beginning to expect more of ourselves. It has been a great 
fault of ours in the past, that we have not been sufficiently the 
leaders. The district school teacher has come to be known as a 
person of conscience, of strong beliefs — but that is not enough. 
What are the things we must do to-day! First, we must give 
ourselves to self cultivation. We men and women, in whom are 
the shaping of ideas, are not taking time to keep ourselves fresh 
and alive. We are quite out of the student attitude of mind; we 
have lost the power of accumfilation. We should not let a single 
week go by without a fresh study of some study. We must have 
something for ourselves to make us larger. 

Truer words were never spoken. The teacher’s 
certificate or diploma is only the beginning, not the 


end, of attainment. 


Elizabeth Ffarrison protests emphatically against 
exhibition kindergartens at the World’s Fair. She 
considers it a violation of one of the deepest princi- 
ples of the kindergarten philosophy to thus exhibit 
them. “ No kindergartner ean develop the inner being 
of the child to a promiscuous throng and it will be 
an injury to the children,” she affirms, “to drag them 
to the front in such show business.” | 
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How to Remedy Poor Spelling. 


‘A Symposium. 


“What shall I do with my poor spellers?” is a general 
cry from the teachers of all grades. We have requested the 
well-known, skillful teachers who have written the following 
articles to answer this question. “In a multitude of coun- 
sellors there is wisdom.’’—Ep. 


. A Remedy for Poor Spelling. 


By E. M. R. Principal Training School, Springfield, Mass. 


HEY are ever present, these unlucky spellers, in spite 
rs of the best method employed in teaching. The ques- 

tion can never be how to abolish the evil but how to 
lessen it. Before seeking to apply a remedy it seems well 
to diagnose the cases that come under our observation. 

Poor spellers may be divided into two general classes, 
those who misspell with the utmost deliberation, from ignor- 
ance of the correct forms of words, and those who know 
but fail to perform. ‘These last we term careless spellers 
from custom. The term is not well chosen. Unskiliful 
spellers would be more appropriate, since skill of eye to no- 
tice the incorrect form after the word is written and skill of 
hand to follow the impulse of the brain is wanting, and not 
knowledge of the correct form. 

This class is by no means indifferent to correct spelling, 
but fails to attend closely to the form, being occupied pre- 
sumably with the thought of what is to be written. In con- 
sidering this class the analogy between poor spelling and 
poor penmanship seems complete. ‘The pupil never writes 
his best when thinking hard about the subject-matter writ- 
ten. His copy book is highly presentable because his mind 
is upon pen-holding, movement, and forms of letters then, 
nothing else. His spelling blank has scarcely an error for 
the same reason, namely concentration of thought upon the 

orm of the word to be written. It is not until penmanship 
becomes automatic that one thinks well and writes well at 
the same time. 

In both subjects if the attention of the pupil is drawn par- 
ticularly to the defects in his work he immediately corrects 
them out of his own knowledge. In both subjects practice 
only is needed to transform unskillfulness into skill. 

_The poor -speiling of this class is, with few exceptions, 
due to a wrong method of teaching spelling. The child has 
bent his mental energy during the spelling “‘lesson’’ to nam- 
ing the letters in their order, consequently when he comes 
to-write the words in composition the thought of a word 
does not immediately call up the form of the word, but 
instead the names of the letters, and he must translate these 
into their corresponding forms before the impulse to the 
hand is sent out from the brain. We must not wonder that 
he sometimes fails to make a literal translation, consequently 
leaves off an “e” in Aave or adds an“e” in was, etc.; and 
yet he knows how to spell. 

You see the remedy here very clearly. Much writing in 
sentences and much studying of the forms of words until the 
thought of a word or sentence stimulates the form-centre for 
words and instantly starts a motor impulse which travels the 
exact path without hesitation or hindrance. ‘This instan- 

taneous response we may call automatic spelling. The key 
to it, is development of a centge in the brain which for con- 
venience we call the form-centre for words. The eye is the 
first active agent in learning to spell, the eye and hand act- 
ing in unison the second, and the hand set in motion by the 
thought of the word, the third. 

At various times teachers having incorrigible spellers in the 
grammar grades have sent them to me for special drill not 
having the necessary time themselves. I have such a class 
at present. I assign to each a short paragraph of some 
pleasant reading containing a large proportion of Anglo- 
Saxon words ; Jane Andrew’s books, for instance. I require 
the paragraph copied twice from the book, then compared 
with the original to detect any possible errors. I then direct 
the pupil to Jook over his copy very slowly, noting every 
word. I then have the whole written from memory. At 
the-next lesson the same paragraph is written from dictation. 
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If imperfectly written the teaching of the previous lesson 
is repeated. If correctly done a second paragraph is assigned 
and the teaching proceeds in the same way as before. Three 
months daily practice in this converts some most. obstinate 
cases. : 

There is no help for the really poor speller outside of writ- 
ing in sentences. Single words do not meet his case. 
Writing from dictation is used only as a test, not as a means 
of drill. é 

Drill must come through the same act as spelling itself, 
namely, writing words in sentences, which are themselves 
the expression of the thought ‘n the mind. Every reproduc- 
tion lesson in writing, whatever the subject, is a spelling 
lesson of the very best kind. 

I have discussed at some length the “careless”’ spellers ; 
the ignorant spellers remain to be considered. ‘Their failure 
arises from insufficient teaching if they are normal children. 
If they are not it arises generally from a mental deficiency 
in form concepts. In either case knowledge must be the 
point at which we first aim. Given knowledge, skill follows 
with practice as demonstrated above. These are grammar- 
grade children like our “ careless” spellers. They-have slid- 
den through their spelling lesson quite unharmed by any 
effort and untouched by daily practice, just as other children 
slide through their music lessons quite innocent in the end 
of either toneor rhythm, despite the most logical means used 
to.impress both. Apparently they are invulnerable to any 
attacks- upon them in the ordinary way. 

Such spellers need a new sensation, as a great teacher used 
to say. The absurd thing in in order with them. Begin 
with single words. Choose phonetic ones at first. Write 
each plainly in large script on the board. Have a quantity 
of single cardboard letters. Require the pupils to select the 
letters needed to form a word and arrange them in their 
order. Next sound the word thus formed, then write it. Con- 
tinue this series of lessons until the mind has formed the 
habit of attending to words. In the second series of lessgns 
do not confine the choice to phonetic words but proceed 
with the analysis by letter and sound as atfirst. Next select 
some letter, as “a,’’ and have ten words written which begin 
with that letter. Choose a sound instead of a letter, as short 
“a,”’ and have ten words containing that sound written. 
Introduce the game of Logomachy. Choose sides but have 
the words written on the blackboard instead of naming the 
letters aloud. All this to hold the attention and stimulate 
interest. With the average pupil nothing could be more 
useless except as an occasional game. With the less for- 
tunate few it acts as a tonic and braces the mind to extra- 
ordinary energy in the direction in which they have proven 
weak. 

Do not leave the reform incomplete. Merge the sensa- 
tional instruction into steady, logical teaching of spelling by 
requiring the writing of sentences; so will the knowledge of 
words result in skill in spelling. 


Bad Spelling Cured. 


By ELLEN E. Kenyon, Pd. D., New York City. 


HE first step is a careful examination of the spelling of 
4 the class or individual to be cured and an inquiry into 
the “bad methods” that have produced the bad spel- 
ing—unless the latter is made unnecessary by evidence 
offered by the peculiar character of the spelling habit. 

1. Zhe careless speller. This pupil or class shows evi- 
dence of a loose, unscholarly management in previous classes 
whose evil results are difficult to cure. The teacher who 
has a class for a term, with a term’s work to do, often feels 
that she cannot spare the time (it would take so much of it) 
to imbue a set of careless, slovenly pupils with a love of 
order, neatness and accuracy. Yet this must be done, 
before bad spelling of this sort can be permanently cured. 
Patience, firmness and pleasantness are all required. Since 
the whole subject of spelling is too big to be tackled at 
once, let the day’s new words be the main thing. From 
day to day hold the pupils to strict account for the words 
learned in the present class, and take the others gradually, 
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grouping them for practice upon phonetic principles and thus e 
causing each, as far as possible, to become associated with a 
list of its cognates. 

From every set of compositions, collect the misspelled 
words and divide them into two main classes: those learned 
during this term and those not learned during this term... 
Expand your severity upon delinquents whose blunders swell 
the former list. Save your tact and ingenuity for the latter. 

“How did you come to misspell that word? Have you 
never used it before? Then what should you have done, 
before attempting to write it?” (Used dictionary or asked 
how to spell it.) Did you think you knew it? Have you 
ever misspelled the same word before? How are you going 
to remember it for future use?” Thus question the pupil 
and gradually cause it to be felt that to write a word without 
being sure of the spelling is a serious fault. The constant 
requirement of careful work in all the other branches will 
help the spelling too, if careless habits are to be cured. 


2. The class that has had only oral spelling. Do not 
adopt written spelling on a too wholesale scale. Remember 
that half the battle is “0 prevent futher practice in incorrect 
spelling. Select from a set of compositions, the common 
words grroneously spelled. Write them correctly on the 
blackboard. Have them spelled in concert. Then have 
class stand, turn their backs to the blackboard, and write the 
words from dictation, saying: “Let us see how many can 
write them all correctly without turning to look at one— but 
rather turn and look than misspell.” 

As with class No. 1, teach that it is a grave fault to write 
a word without being sure of its orthography. 


3. The class that has been taught phonetics and applies it 
too generously. This means a bad management of phonetics. 
Do not discard phonetics, but turn it to use. Write lists of 
familiar unphonetic words upon the blackboard and have 
children copy them for busy work, canceling the silent 
letters. Have them, for busy work, furnish analogues to 
words containing groups of silent letters. For instance, 
write the word “#gh¢ upon the blackboard and let them copy 
it and follow with right, bright, fight, might, light, sight, etc. 
Make it a high crime and misdemeanor to omit a silent letter 
from a word. Group words phonetically as much as possible 
and get them thus associated. 

4. The class that has had homonyms associated for the 
purpose of disassociating them. The best of us write an 
occasional # for foe, but it is a question whether we should 
do so if we had not been compelled at some stage of our 
“education” to write sentence after sentence in which both 
words were used. It is a misfortune when “rere and sheir 
become associated in the child’s mind. Accident, however, 
as well as bad teaching, often occasions this misfortune, but 
bad teaching intensifies the mischief. Get the words apart 
again, as quickly as possible, when this has happened. 
Your object is to give “heir such a fixed and definite place in 
the pupil’s mind that, when he needs it, he will no more 
think of “here than he would of Popocatapeti. Give him to- 
day many sentences to copy, containing the word “heir. 
To-morrow let him write the same from dictation. Keep 
the word f¢here miles away from his thought if you can. 
After other spelling exercises have intervened, treat the word 
there in the same way, thus associating it with its wse.. After 
that, watch the compositions for evidences that the two are 
still confused and repeat the treatment, using the same sen- 
tences with such pupils as still need the drill. 


5. Words that bear some similarity and have been taught 
too nearly together. \n the lowest class, while teaching 
reading by the word method, it is a mistake to present fish 
and ship in the same lesson, both for the first time. These 
words are disassociated as soon as the child gets some know- 
ledge of phonetics, but until then he confuses them. I 
remember having trouble in a second term class with the 
words does and ¢hose, which were presented, the one upon the 
other’s heels. The children wrote “dose” for does and 
“thoes” for fhose. I spent my whole endeavor in relation to 
these words in getting them disassociated and each associ- 
ated with something that would help, not hinder its ortho- 
graphy. For does, I gave the following sentences, underlining 
the italicised words. 
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I tell my dog what to do and he does it. 

I tell him to go home and he goes. 

My twin sister does whatever I do. 

I go wherever she gves. 

The children copied this exercise one day and wrote it 


from dictation the next. With a little watchfulness, and a 


_out possible danger of orthographic confusion. 


few returns to practice upon the sentences in individual 
cases, I cured the quack tendency to dose. 

For hose I gave in a blackboard column, a promiscuous 
arrangement like the following; ‘hese, those, these, these, 
those, these, those, those. 

First the children copied them ; then they turned them all 
to these, by the change of a single letter when necessary ; 
then they turned them all to “hose ; then they wrote sentences 
containing each word or both. Here was a safe and strong 
association, each word helping the spelling of the other with- 
The result 
was satisfactory. 

From the above let me repeat two general principles to be 
followed in curing bad spelling. 

1. Teach and cause it to be /e/¢ that incorrect spelling is 
slovenly and unnecessary. 

2. Disassociate words that have become confused, by 
forming and cementing legitimate associations. 


The Teaching of Spelling. 


By SARAH L. ARNOLD, Supervisor Primary Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 


F we would trace the failures in teaching spelling to their 
source, we must first discover the essential foundations of 
good spelling, for the failures are not due to the lack of 

attention or of earnest work, but to ignorance of the princi- 
ples which underlie the art. 

Spelling involves knowledge of the form of the word, 
knowledge of the sound of the word, and immediate associa- 
tion of the sound and the form. There is no spelling with- 
out this knowledge. 

How shall this form knowledge be gained? By develop- 
ing the power to recognize forms, especially word forms. 
The child must be taught to observe the word with close at- 
tention, to recognize it immediately, to retain the impression, 
and to reproduce the form at need, by either writing or 
naming the letters. Lessons to secure these results must be 
begun in the first year of school, and be given with these 
ends in view. 

The first step toward good spelling is observation of forms 
in general. The early lessons in drawing tend toward cor~ 
rect spelling. Busy-work which involves assorting, group- 
ing, and comparing different shapes and sizes of card-board 
figures, or selecting from unassorted material, words which 
have been learned, tends to develop this power. I have 
found it interesting as well as helpful to ask the pupils dur- 
ing the first week of school, to copy upon paper an arrange- 
ment of different forms upon the slate or board. The exer- 
cise should be repeated after a month’s study, and the 
results compared. They should show marked improvement 
in seeing-power. 

The second step is copying words or sentences from the 
board. Here is the source of many wrong habits, where 
good habits should begin. Carelessness, indifference, or in- 
attention allowed in this exercise develops into a hampering 
weight which is with difficulty removed in later years. The 
work should be carefully inspected, and accurate copying se- 
cured from the first. Here should begin also the habit of 
seeing accurately the first time the attempt is made. To 
ensure this, the teacher should write the word upon the 
board, the children should study it attentively a moment and 
then the word should be written from the mental picture 
obtained, — the form upon the black-board having been 
erased. 

Added to the knowledge of form should be the knowledge 
of sound, that is, such laws as apply to the spelling and pro- 
nunciation of classes of words. ‘The various sounds of the 
vowels and consonants should be fixed before the pupil 
leaves the first grade. This power at once reduces the num- 
ber of words to the number of type-words which represent 
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the classes or “ families” spelled accordingly to phonic laws. 
The teacher should classify words into those which are 
spelled in accordance with these laws and those which must 
be learned by sight. It is a waste of time to substitute equi- 
valents in sound, before learning what must be learned by 
the eye alone. 

Complete spelling includes both oral and written spelling, 
as well as phonic analysis. We mistake when we consider 
any of the three as the one end to be sought. Spelling les- 
sons should consist of study and repetition of the written 
form, and analysis and classification of the sound form, as well 
as naming the letters in order and the dividing into syllables. 
—Some one has said that the syllable sense needs to be 
cultivated in spelling. The suggestion is good. 

With these ends in view, there should be no failure in 
teaching good spelling. The habit of attention, the power 
to reproduce—the close association of sound and sign—the 
recognition of phonic law — can be assured, if we know the 
end we should gain, and waste no energy in meaningless 
repetition in letters and sounds. Know w&y the lesson 
should be given, then how, — and then have the children 
spell. 








Mary E. Burt, 
Member Chicago Board of Education. 











Methods of Spelling. 


By Juuia M. Dewey, Principal Training School, Lowell, Mass. 


O many new things have come up in the schools that 
> old things have nearly passed away. The time-hon- 

ored subject of spelling now rarely incites a passing 
comment. Occasionally, however, a grumble is heard from 
some one who is anfiguated enough to attach importance to 
this subject ; and a charge is made against the public schools 
of the wholesale manufacture of poor spellers. If there is 
any ground for this charge it is well.to enquire into the 
cause and the remedy. 

Spelling calls into exercise one of the natural tendencies 
of the mind,— that of grouping. This tendency exists in 
varying degrees in different minds, but it exisés in every nor- 
mal mind, and if appealed to properly, it furnishes the power 
to group correctly even such uninteresting things as the 
letters of a word. 

When a child with a normally constituted mind has 
learned to spell incorrectly it is because his training has 
been such as to blunt and dwarf this natural power, instead 
of calling it into activity and developing it. If the habit of 
poor spelling has become fixed, it calls for the same mode 
of treatment in undoing and starting anew as in beginning 
correctly, except that greater effort is needed on the part of 
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the teacher. To make a good speller of a poor one is more 
difficult than, at the outset, to make a good one from small 
resources. 

The training in spelling begins and is continuous with 
that of reading. Before beginning to analyze a word it 
must be known asa whole. This is best accomplished by 
establishing as many relations as possible with the written or 
printed word. It is not in the province of this article tg 
indicate a good method in reading, but it is really the orily 
substructure of spelling. 

If achild has been taught to read by the alphabet method 
his associations have probably been purely mechanical, as 
the letters of the alphabet cannot stand for ideas in his mind. 
From the use of such a method the reading is apt to turn 
into mere pronunciation without associated ideas. The first 
thing, then, to be done is to relate written words to ideas. 
Words should be taught in sentence relations, and sentences 
should be the expression of thought gained from that which is 
vital to the child. An unknown and isolated word, with noth- 
ing but a form is about as destitute of relations as anything on 
earth, if, indeed, it is on earth. Let anyone who has passed 
far beyond the elementary stage of education, look at a 
word, even an otherwise familiar one, taken out of its setting 
in a sentence, and continue to look at it. It becomes a 
strange thing and stares at you, as Prof. James says, like a 


_ glass eye. 


How, then, must a child be affected by columns of unknown 
words that have no relations to each other, or sentences that 
are mere forms and do not cover related or vital thought? 

The spelling that usually accompanies a poor method of 
reading is oral. Now it needs hardly to be mentioned that 
to know a form best one must make it. Oral spelling is a 
description of the written or printed form, and if the written 
or printed form is not exactly known, guessing is indulged 
in, and there is nothing so fatal to good spelling. 

Along with the recognition of a word the pupil should 
make it again and again, and oral spelling, if used at all, 
without the visible word, should never be attempted until the 
written form is fixed. It is absurd to attempt a description 
of a word which the child has nat seen, and when his exper- 
iences have been so few that the law of analogy cannot serve 
him. In any case the law of analogy is but a reed to lean 
upon in English spelling. 

There are really no “ tricks of the trade” in making good 
spellers out of poor ones. The mode of procedure is plain 
and direct, but is so intimately connected with the teaching 
of other subjects that it is difficult to make a separation. 
Assuming that the mechanical stage of reading has been 
accomplished in a mechanical way, and has resulted in mech- 
anical reading, and has been accompanied by oral spelling 
of isolated words, the first step to be taken is to make a total 
change from the old method to its opposite. 

Begin to establish relations with the written or printed 
words, by leading the child to understand what he reads. 
Give him something worthy of understanding. Let him 


_copy again and again from blackboard or book words 


arranged in sentences, and sentences related to each other. 
When he can recognize and make these forms with facility 
and accuracy let him begin the analysis by naming the let- 
ters in their order as they occur in visible words. Follow 
such exercise by writing from memory, and these by the 
writing of original sentences related to any and all of the 
subjects pursued in the school. It may be mentioned here 
that writing should follow oral work in any subject, and as 
soon as a child is able to analyze by letter his attention 
should be called to the spelling of any new word used in the 
oral lesson. 

In writing from memory, or in original writing, until a 
child is able to use a dictionary he should be allowed to ask 
how to spell this word or that, and the word should be writ- 
ten on the board. Otherwise guessing will be indulged in 
and ten to one an impression of the incorrect form made. 
Spelling should be taught in the same way all along the line. 
Words should be vitally related to the subjects pursued, and 
so far as is possible everything should be reduced to writing. 
Also, so far as is possible, incorrect spelling should be cor- 
rected; in the earlier work by having the incorrect form 
copied, in the later by keeping lists of words each pupil 
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misspells, dictating these words, and requiring each one to 
look up his words in the dictionary and to write them 
correctly. 

Oral spelling is of little value in impressing word-forms. 
Its chief use is in the satisfaction it affords those parents 
who still consider spelling the ultimatum of scholastic attain- 
ment. Possibly it cultivates the power to imagine word- 
forms and thus aids in written spelling. The practice of giv- 
ing merits for good spelling, or of resorting to “tricks” of 
any kind is unethical and undignified. Spelling should be so 
subordinated to all school-subjects as to be unconsciously 
acquired. 





The Children. 


“They are such fair, frail gifts, 
Uncertain as the rifts 
Of light that lie along the sky ; 
They may not be here by and by, 
Give them of faith and hope and love, 
And harder, patience with the love.” 


Primary Writing. 
: Vi. 


By ANNA E. HILL, Supervisor Penmanship, Springfield, Mass. 


“ OU don’t mean to say you prepare your lessons in 
Y writing as in other studies,” said Miss Harcourt a 
day or two later at noon time. 

“ Why, yes,” said Miss Glover, “ Why not? If my 
children are to have a lesson in the tracing book I trace it 
over first, then I find all the difficult places so I know where 
they need the most help, and you wouldn’t believe that I 
learn something new about the letters every time I do it. 

“The other day I discovered I had been curving the 
down strokes of almost .all the loop letters and that I had 
never made a straight line on the fifth count of the 4, and 
the dot that finishes the s I had never placed where it 
belonged. 

“I’ve learned so much about the joining of letters. I 
never could make an ¢ after a v, or w without making it 
higher. I find it isn’t the easiest thing in the world to trace, 
so the perfect books I appreciate much more than | would 
had I not traced the lesson myself, and if the children try 
very hard and don’t succeed quite as well, I have more 
sympathy for them, but many of them make a much better 
page than I can.” 

“Do you prepare the lesson on movement exercises?” 
asked Miss Harcourt. 

“Oh yes, I practice them to keep up my own writing any 
way, as I practice exercises on the piano to keep my fingers 
limber,” replied Miss Glover. 

“ Have you seen that little thin board I have to write on 
when I am giving a movement lesson? It is about the size 
of a geography and I can write on that and walk about the 
room and in that way show the children how to do it. 

“When I come to a boy or girl that doesn’t use the right 
movement, I have him watch me and he will very soon get 
into the swing.” 

“Then you think teachers ought to be good writers, Miss 
Glover?” 

“Why certainly,” replied Miss Glover, “I think they 
ought at least to use the right movement. How can you 
show a child the way to do something you cannot do 
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yourself? I think it is very important for a teacher to use 
the right. movement in her own writing, then there would 
not be any danger of her allowing children to write with an 
incorrect movement.” 

“Ts it true, then, that teachers get better results in pen- 
manship when they write well themselves, Miss Glover?” 

“Why, yes if one has ever been interested enough 
herself to become a good writer, she is pretty sure to create 
an interest in her pupils.” 

“Speaking of pen-holding and movement, my children 
hold their pens right when they are practicing movement 
exercises, but when they come to write sentences their 
hands fall over on the side and you would never mistrust 
they had ever had a writing lesson,” said Miss Harcourt. 





Fig. 1. 


“Yes,” replied Miss Glover, “I know that is the tendency 
always. I try to ‘enthuse’ the children so they will want 
to use the right movement in all their written work. 

“Of course it is very discouraging sometimes, I confess, 
but so long as I can get the majority of my children to do 
it, I shall not give it up because the movement in writing is 
the one thing that is going to be of so much advantage to 
them in after life.” 


7 . . oF 
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Fig. 2. 

“T am very sorry I can’t talk longer with you to-day about 

the work but you have helped me a great deal, Miss Glover.” 
Movement for the Second and Third Years. ‘ 

In the preceding lessons the work has been entirely for 
the first year in school for the reason, that the movement work 
has not been as varied as it may be for second and third 
year. 

The exercises given may be used to good advantage just 
in the same way and also in different ways. To use the 
horizontal lines back and forth, place points for a four 
inch square, or draw a four inch square ; this may be done 
either by measuring with a ruler, or cutting a card four 
inches square, and letting the children draw around this. 
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Very little time should bé spent on the drawing, then fill in 
with horizontal lines back and forth, after you have done 
this, turn the paper half around and fill in again at right 
angles to the others, then turn again, so as to fill in from one 
corner to the other, always making horizontal lines, then 
turn and fill in again from the other corner like Fig. 1. 

The advantage of this is to give more piactice on simple 
movement exercises and vary them so they will not become 
monotonous. It also helps the pupils to go to a certain 
place and stop, this requires as great control as it does 
to keep moving. 


gretor ee, 








—— 


Fig. 3. 

Another way (Fig. 2) is to make a four inch square, divide 
each side in the middle and draw a square on its diagonals. 
It ought not to take over three minutes to do this. Number 
the corners of the outside square. Turn No. 1 toward you, 
fill in that corner with horizontal lines, then fill in the others 
in the same way, after this is done fill in each corner as in 
Fig. 2, always making the long® horizontal lines first, the 
inside square may be filled in with o’s. 


A A ALL 


Fig. 4. 

Again, draw square, fill in with six small o’s, then turn 
paper half around and make o’s acros3 the others: then 
turn corner toward you and make one 2a, then two o’s, then 
three o’s, and so on, until you reach the center, then make 
one less each time until you reach the corner, then turn and 
write the same exercise from the other corner. This will be 
like the inner square of Fig. 2. 

Fig. 3. Count one, two, three, four; one, two, three, 
Jour; one, two, three, four. Slide, then one, two, three, four; 
one, two, three, four; one, two, three, four, one. 

Fig. 4 is counted four for ¢, and four for each d. 

Recipe for Making Copying Pad. 

In response to a number of inquiries I give below a 
recipe for making a copying pad and the way to use it. 

Have a tin pan made six and one-half by nine and one- 
half inches, and one-half inch deep, or if you wish a larger 
one make it regular letter size. 

Get one pint of glycerine (the second quality is just as 
good), two ounces white glue; set the glue to soak over 
night, next morning put it in a pail in a kettle of boiling 


water, until it-comes to a boil, then pour in glycerine, let it. 


come to a beil again, then pour into the tin and set it away 
to cool. It is better not to be used until the next day. 

Get a bottle of either Hektograph or Rapid Duplicator 
ink. Be very careful to make a very nice copy having the 
lines about the same quality. 

Take a sponge, dampen it in warm water and rub over the 
pad a few times, then take a piece of old newspaper and 
place over the face of the pad, rub gently on the back of it 
so that the surface will not be moist enough to spread the 
ink. 

Spread copy face downward, rub it gently so as to insure 
contact at every point, then remove it, leaving a reversed 
impression on the pad. 

Take copies by gently pressing dry sheets of paper on 
the reversed impressions on the pad, removing them 
immediately. When you have taken all the copies you 
require, wash it with warm water (not hot,) use plenty of it 
and it is ready for use again. If you wish to print it several 
times full, and it seems soft, place it on ice for a few 
minutes, or in a cool place. As many as fifty or sixty 
copies may be taken. 
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Primary 
Elementary English. 


By Sara. D. JENKINS, Omaha, Neb. 


HE difficulty that besets all teachers of reading in 
primary classes is that ‘of finding suitable reading 
matter. Parents and teachers still have much to learn 
not only as to how the little child shall learn to read, but as 
to what he shall read, having learned. Wherever it has 
been wisely attempted, the effort to introduce at an early 
age better forms of reading has been eminently successful. 


- No*one will deny that it is for the sake of literature that the 


art of reading is acquired and that it is important that chil- 
dren be given, as soon as possible, enduring forms of literary 
creation on which to exercise the newly acquired power. 
Even in the process of learning the written symbols for 
familiar notions, use may be made of good forms. 

The gifted and well-stored mind can easily “bring forth 
out of its treasure, things old and new,” but the young and 
inexperienced find the dearth of fitting reading matter 
sufficient excuse for clinging to “books which are no 
books”’ only “ things in books’ clothing.” The really roused 
teacher, however, has examined the growth of children’s 
literature and has seen that as the world grows older it 
takes increasingly more interest in the young. Yet the most 
capable find it far from an easy task to prepare matter that 
is attractive in form, elevated in style, pure in thought, and 
adapted to the child. To hold all these points in mind, 
and at the same time remember that the written and printed 
vocabulary of the little reader is limited, and that not too 
many new words can be added at once, is to meet require- 
ments too great for the average teacher, and the task of 
finding new and better material is given up in despair. 

So great a poet as Wordsworth wrote many exquisite yet 
simple gems that may form the basis for the early. black- 
board lessons. All or nearly all of his poems and pictures 
of the Cumberland Hills are accessible to the pure soul 


‘ of the child, which acts as a test for the pure gold of 


thought. If he should read and not grasp all the thought, 
would the process be unlike the reading of the adult? We 
read ‘that which we comprehend, and we also read much 
that we only apprehend, but which will come to us in all its 
fullness later. 

In reading of this sort the memory may rightly anticipate 
the widest operation of the understanding. ‘The plastic, 
retentive, and elastic qualities of the child’s mind are given 
for the purpose of memorizing. Then turn the feet of the 
child early into these rich and green pastures and in later 
years they will from habit often be found straying there. 
Horace said “Soak the new jar in sweetness, then the long 
years will not exhaust the fragrance that it bears.” 

Let us suppose an early lesson in reading to be that 
charming little poem “To a Butterfly.” The words to be 
taught are “butterfly,” “watched,” “ self-poised,” ‘motion- 
less,”’ “ orchard,” “weary,” “lodge,” “bough,” and perhaps 
a few others. No word, however, in the poem, stands for 
an unfamiliar notion, but all tends to beauty, tenderness, 
and truth of description. In a lesson of science we ask 
children to observe. Teach them in reading to observe 
how closely all great poets of nature have observed. 

Now how, in a primary reading lesson, are these words to 
be fixed as to form, and held in memory ready to appear 
again at call? First have the yellow flower and the butterfly 
under your glass jar. As much would be done if it were to 
be a lesson in science, and this is to be two lessons ; yes, 
twenty times two lessons, if you succeed in awakening in the 
child, all the tenderness Wordsworth knew, when he wrote 
it. In simple and choice words, thoughts resultant of the 
seeing are set forth in script with pictorial distinctness. 
“ We watch the butterfly. See it rest on the flower. Does 
it feed on the flower? See it poise itself. It does not 
move. It makes no noise. Now it is motionless. Let us 
set the butterfly free. Where will it go? It will fly forth 
to the trees. It is caught by the breeze. We have watched 
the butterfly a full half hour.” The teacher has written all 
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these sentences on the board. The script has been 
searched, the thought grasped, and given orally. 

The printed poem is now produced and the following * 
stanza is read : . 


“I’ve watched you now a full half hour, 
Self poised upon that yellow flower. 
And little butterfly ! indeed 
I know not if you sleep or feed. 

How motionless ! and then 
What joy awaits you when the breeze 
Hath found you out among the trees, 
And calls you forth again.” 


The second stanza with the remaining new words is 
reserved for a second lesson. ‘If the first has been success- 
ful the word picturing of the orchards and flower gardens, 
the haunts of butterflies and bees, will be sufficient and at 
the third lesson, when the children have learned to love the 
poem, just a word of the dear, gentle poet himself may be 
added, with a promise of another set of lessons to be taken 
from “The Redbreast and the Butterfly.” At this stage 
of the reading use may be made of it for purposes 
of reproduction. Paper (the ruled Quincy practice), may 
be distributed and each requested to give back all he can of 
the lesson, when results something like the following may be 


‘looked for : 
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May 13, 1892. RALPH RUNYON. 


Let us watch the butterfly. 
See it spread its wings. 
Now it rests on the flower. 
Does it feed on the flower? 
No, it will only rest awhile. 
It does not move. 

Is it asleep? 

It is motionless. 

Let us set the butterfly free. 
Where will it go? 

It will fly to the flowers and trees. 
Pretty butterfly, good-by. 


If the true spirit of the work be maintained, there will 
be no need for direct teaching of language so called. By 
means of the written and oral reproductions of all lessons 
in the primary grade and at a period when plasticity and 
retentiveness of memory are at the maximum, use, without 
explanation, gives accuracy in 


“1” as a pronoun. 
Beginning of a sentence. 
Use of Capitals { Names of persons. 
Names of places. 
Names of months. 


( Period. 

Comma. 
Interrogation. 
Exclamation. 
Apostrophe. 
(Possessive case.) 


Punctuation 





Formation of simple plurals. 

Structure of simple sentence. 

When the child in these early efforts at compusition 
calls to mind the name of person or place he wishes to 
use, the hand makes it with the capital letter because he 
has never seen it written otherwise; when he writes a 
name, date, or heading, his forms are correct because he 
works along the line of the least resistance; the accus-_ 
tomed is the better known, and habit will always exert a 
greater influence through habit than through knowledge. 

2 





June. Show us, dear June, that not in vain 
A bird’s egg, a green branch, Our lives need be! 
A sweet, sweet tune, »« Show us that we 
A blue sky, a soft breeze— Must also wait, through frost and rain, 
That’s June. To bloom like thee! 
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Jack-Knife Carving for Third Grade. 


By CAROLINE E. KILBON, Springfield, Mass. 


HE design illustrated in Fig. 1 was the lesson next in order. The light lines are construction lines, and only heavy 
T ones should be carved. The heavy lines parallel to the edge are } in. from it. There is a space } in. between each 
two figures, and the extreme figures are each } in. from the end: the semi-circles are 3 in. radius. It took the class 
over an hour to lay out and carve the above design. It was a little difficult 
for them at first to follow the directions, and sqme of their faces, while express- 
ing interest, also looked puzzled: but before they had drawn half a dozen 
semi-circles one boy said, “I know what we are going to make;” and 
long before the detailed class instruc- tion was finished, some of the chil- 
dren -had so fully comprehended the idea and worked so rapidly as to com- 
plete the design. It is better not to me e permit this if possible since, if the 
brighter ones are allowed to work in advance, they are quite liable to hurry and not do accurate work, while the dull ones 
become discouraged. 


In Figs. 2, 3, and 4 are shown portions of other designs which the class carved. These were all done on boards 8x2 in. 





Encourage the children to originate designs. Figs. 5, 6, and 7 are cuts of the 
children’s‘ original designs, made by inking =< __CSsOooveer ‘their drawings. 

A few suggestions that arose from per- sonal experience may be helpful to teachers. 
It should be remembered that one of the chief Mg 2 rs objects in this work is accuracy. » One neces- 
sary thing to attain this is good tools. Knives and pencils must be sharp, and the children 
impressed with the importance of careful treat- ——————SS————1_‘iment that they may be keptso. Then follows 
the need of accurate measurement. Let all pencil points be small and just where the 


teacher directs: teach them that one fourth inch means one fourth inch and a sixteenth variation is not allowable. When 


points are to be placed on a line they must neither be above nor below it. Children also need to be careful in joining . 


points. Their hands are small and the rule moves so easily it is difficult for them, but they try so hard and respond so 


























readily to a teacher who is interested, that she can safely place a high 
standard and lead them lovingly and = patiently up to it. 

They are inclined to manipu- 3 late the compasses with both hands. 
Teach them to hold the board with | the left hand, and to swing the com- 
passes with the right hand, holding them as in Fig. 8. Press the steel 
point sufficiently to keep it from slip- 2 es ping while the pencil point swings 


lightly around, just touching the board. 
Draw all lines lightly at first, and then redraw heavier the portions to be carved. After the board has been carved 
erase all construction lines. If they have been drawn heavily there will be indentations left, giving the work a soiled appearance. 
On curved lines the children need to be watched or, as they turn the board around, they will frequently take the knife 
out of the cut. Never remove the knife from the cut from the time 
oo it begins at one end of the line until it reaches the other, whether 
the line be straight or curved. After the knife is once removed it 
is difficult to return it to the same place and make a smooth cut. 
Caution the class not to cut too deeply. The knife should go 
only deep enough into the wood to meet the opposite cutting. 
Fig. 9 represents a sectional view with lines cut too deep, and Fig. 
Fig. 5. 10 lines cut as they should be. 














Fig. 11 shows a favorite way of holding the knife by some 
children. It is difficult to guide a knife held in this way, especially O © O 
on curves. The correct position of the hand in holding the knife, 
may be seen in Fig. 6, in the January issue of Primary EpucaTION. 

One little girl found it difficult at first to control the knife. 
Finally I placed her hand in the correct position and then placing 
my hand over hers guided the knife. A few trials in this way helped a 
her, and her work now compares favorably with that of others. If , 
any pupil is troubled in gaining control of the knife it would be well for the teacher to try guiding such a pupil’s hand. 

The fingers will get tired and cramped on account of the firm- 
ness with which the knife must be grasp- 


ed. To relieve this let the {QQ XMM <!ss_ lay 

XNA down their knives two or three ‘Fig. 9 times dur- 
i the | ss ae i s of 

ing the lesson ry various NANI ways 0 


resting the hand; as, shaking a the hands 
: as though trying to shake some- tind thing off 
Fig. 7. the fingers, rubbing the fingers together, rubbing the right hand 
with the left, bending the right forefinger back and forth ; any motion that tends to rest the muscles. 

Do the children enjoy this work? It would 
seem so when they are willing to take an hour every 
the play time that is so dear to them, and when at 
hour some of them ask to work longer. Indeed it 
sary at times to require them to lay aside their tools. 

It is not necessary that the precise problems 
these articles be adopted, but the series should be 
and increase in*complexity by easy stages. Give 
measurements in the early problems, and afterwards 

Both teacher and pupil will possess more 
may seem difficult at first, but once undertaken the 
of a lesson when original designs were called for 
had drawn four that showed much ability. 


O O 


























Saturday from. 
_the end of the 
has been neces- 


illustrated in 
simple at first 
only half and quarter inch 
sixteenths. Also give straight lines at first and curves later. 
enthusiasm where original problems are often devised. This 
ability will grow surprisingly. On one occasion at the close 
three girls went to the board and in less than fifteen minutes 






(If any teacher will send Miss Kilbon six cents in stam>s, with name and address, she will mail them a specimen board of children’s work.—Eb.) 
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Illustrated Fractions. 


(A method in the Schools of Brookline, Mass. The difference in shading of lines 
indicates that different colors are used by the children in pasting upon these forms.—Eb. ) 


1. In 2} how many fourths? 






2. Add § and 3. 


3- From 2 take ¥. 


30-0 


Albert: A Sketch from Life. 


By Elizabeth Share, Prin, Training Dept., State Normal School, 
Spearfish, So. Dakota. 


OU have seen any number of little boys just like him. 
Y Pretty? Far from it. Short, chunky figure, stolid 
face, expressioniess light blue eyes, great shock of 
white hair. Clean? Iam sorry to say not. His garments 
are torn and soiled and very carelessly arranged. His hair 
often looks as if it did not feel a comb for days at a time. 
Good? Again I must say no. He is often naughty, has 
sullen, moody spells, and is not always truthful. He does 
not learn very rapidly either. It takes an idea a long time 
to be assimulated. 

“ And yet you ask me to love that child?” asks a young 
teacher. Yes. Look with me below the surface and you 
will say yes also. 

He is the child of poor, hard-working Germans. The 
parents have no beauty in their lives — nothing but an end- 
less grind. How can we expect this child to inherit any 
beauty of face or form? Into his life probably very little 
love has come. Lay your hand upon his head, and see as I 
have many a time, the slow, dawning smile of surprise upon 
his face. I know your heart will be touched to see how he 
receives so slight a token of affection. Love is a new 
element in his life. His hard-working mother has no Ame 
to love him. Besides, there has been serious illness in the 

“family all winter. The mother has had little or no help. 
That fact-alone ought to make us lenient towards his untidi- 
ness. His people probably do not know Aow to be more 
neat with him, even if they had the will. 

If we could trace back the line of his forefathers, doubt- 
less we would find generations of men and women with low 
ideals of life — no distinction in their minds between right 
and wrong —with moral sensibilities blunted by hard toil 
and iow companionship. Can we expect Albert to be 
otherwise? His intellect also is not apt to be any brighter 
or keener than that of his ancestors. We know what theirs 
inevitably must have been. 

“ Yes, all this is true, but he is so “trying.” Just his tardi- 
ness alone is wearing, and besides he spoils my records 
every month.” I know he is trying. But stand with me 
and watch the little figure as it comes toiling along from the 


distant hill, outside the village, where his home is. His 
older brother has run ahead — he will not be tardy. Albert 
is trying to keep pace with him, but he just cannot. See 


how he swings his arms in his efforts to make his feet go 
faster over the ground. What zs the matter with his feet? 
Why, don’t you see as he draws nearer? He has great 
boots on, very heavy ones, much too large for him. And do 
you see, he wears over-shoes besides. These are enormous, 
too. Do you wonder the little fellow can not run? A 
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pathetic little figure, you will admit, when at last he arrives. 
He knows he is tardy; his blue fists are rubbed into his 
eyes as he sobbingly tells you that he “ied to be on time. 
He did try. The blame is not to be placed on Aim. 
Imagine such a home on a cold winter morning, with a sick 
child to be cared for, and you wonder with me where the 
blame can be placed. 

Yet I repeat I know he és trying. I ask you again to 
think with me. Is it not worth more to you to keep your 
patience with Albert than it is to smile upon Charlie who 
never does wrong? Are you not made better by opening 
your heart to take in just such a needy one? Are you not 
stronger by a realization that one of a teacher’s highest 
privileges is to reach and to hold such little souls in the 
warmth of a true woman’s heart? I say nothing now of 
what you can do for Aim — you know all that. I ask you 
to think upon what Ae can do for you. 

I wonder how many teacners have an Albert in their 
schools. If he is there, study him. He will help you grow. 


The Study of Musical Intervals. 


By ALEXCENAH THOMAS, Tacoma, Wash. 

HE period occupied in interval singing is quite long 
7 and unless we use many devices to keep the little ones 
interested, is very monotonous. If we did not have 
pictures and objects to illustrate the reading lessons they 
would indeed be very dreary tasks to most children, es- 
pecially to unimaginative little minds. Some children do 
not naturally possess any musical feeling or imagination, 
and they must have mental pictures to cultivate this. 
Different musical sounds do not mean anything to them in 
themselves, but seem to gather interest when associated 

with something which they can feel. 
The tones are just so many little birds. Dao, is the little © 
bird that stays in the nest, and he sings a steady round tone. 


at 


Bird Scale. 


Re is the little noisy brother that sits on the edge of the 
nest singing a rousing tone. __Little calm and quiet J/ sits 
on the bough above calling gently to poor little lonely Fa, 
who sits out on a twig of the same bough. Listen to Fa 
what a lonely. note he sings. He likes to be alone. Higher 
up is a bold noisy bird—So/. Listen how clear and strong his 
tone ; still higher we find the little Z@ bird who cannot find 
her mamma,—she sings a sweet sorrowful tone. And look up 
here near the top is a little bird that seems to screech 
almost (.S#.) The tone is a piercing one and reaches to the 
top of the tall tree where we have another little home bird 
in a nest away up, oh so high ! 

These little birds may be called for, or the tree and birds 
may be sketched on the board. The staff may be used by 
calling the lines and spaces nests, the notes birds. 

Colored flowers, birds or spheres, may be put on the board 
and associated with the tones of the scale. 

The children may select their flower and sing the tone 
associated with it. They may sing alone and when the 
teacher is sure the impression is fixed they may sing 
together and in this way get their first steps in two part 
singing. It is a very good plan to get individual work. The 
children always delight in using different vowel sounds and 
syllables for the scale tones. 

In preparing mental pictures for the class I had in mind 
one little child in particular, who seemed to be musically 
listless, and I was delighted to see him take an interest in 
the scale tones because Fa reminded him of a little baby 
parrot at home who always went off in < corner of the cage 
away from its mamma. His being interested in this little 
bird made him think all the other little birds much nicer 
than he ever thought they were. 
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- A Place for Each. 


“ Each hath its place in the Eternal Plan; 
Heaven whispers wisdom to the wayside flower; 
Bidding it use its own peculiar dower, 
And bloom its best within its little span. 
We must each do, not what we will, but can; 
Nor have we duty to exceed our power. 
To all things are marked out their place and hour.” 


A Lesson in Sticks. 


By JessIE E, BURBANK, Lynnfield, Mass. 


e RED, will you please be my expressman to-day? You 
F may deliver a bundle at each house.” 

Fred comes forward and takes the tray containing 
the bundles of sticks and quietly places one in front of each 
child. (Each bundle contains thirty-three one-inch sticks, 
seven two-inch sticks, seven three-inch sticks, two four-inch 
sticks, and thirteen five-inch sticks.) 

“ Thank you, Fred. +I am very much pleased with my 
expressman.” 

“‘ Now you may all take the elastic from your bundles and 
arrange the sticks in piles putting all of one length together. 
Alice has a very neat table. Show me your shortest sticks. 
How long are they? Yes, one inch. There are a good 
many of them. 1 wonder who can count them. Harry, how 
many one-inch sticks have you?” 
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‘I have thirty-three one-inch sticks.” 

“Qh! what a large number. How many two-inch sticks 
have you, Mary?” 

“T have seven two-inch sticks.” 

“How many more three-inch sticks than two-inch have 
you, Willie?” 

“TI have just as many three-inch as two-inch sticks.”’ ° 

“How many four-inch sticks have you, Alice?” 

“«] have two four-inch sticks.” 

“Charles, how many more five-inch sticks than two-inch 
have you ?”’ 

“ Six more.” 

“Two little girls were busy one morning putting their 
play-house in order. They were to have a doll’s party that 
afternoon and everything must be in readiness before the 
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_ guests arrived. Let us make a picture of their play-house. 


Make on your table an oblong 10 X 5 right and left. Put 
above this for the roof an obtuse angle formed by two five- 
inch sticks. In the middle of the house stand a door 2 & 1. 
On each side of the door put a window one inch square. 
Upstairs put a window above each of those below and one 
over the door. What have you made, Alice?” 

“T have made a picture of the play-house.”” (Fig. 1.) 

“The parlor had been swept and. dusted and the little 
girls were at work in the rooms upstairs. Annie was just 
putting the doll’s clothes away in the bureau. Let us make 
the bureau. Make an oblong 3 X 1 right and left. Put 
below this another oblong like it and also another below 
this. How many drawers were there in the bureau?” 
(Fig. 2.) “Three.” 

“Tf I should give you round lentils for handles and you 
put two on each drawer, how many lentils would you need 
for the bureau?” “ Six lentils.” 
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“Tn the top drawer Annie put the doll’s ribbons, collars, 
and neckties,-in the next her clothes, and in the lower 
drawér the sheets and pillow-cases. Kate was making up 
the doll’s bed. We will make a picture of it. Place a five- 
inch stick right and left. Stand a two-inch stick at the left 
hand end so that one inch of it will be above the long stick 
and one below. At the other end stand a three-inch stick 
so that two inches of it will be above the five-inch stick and 
one below. Place a one-inch stick slanting between the last 
stick and the five-inch stick and above it for a pillow. (Fig. 
3-) Now the play-house was in order. What should they 
do next? Kate thought it would be fun for them to make 
some cookies all by themselves. So the two little girls ran 
and asked their mother if they might make some cookies. 
She.said that they might work with her as she was cooking. 
They then went to get their cooking utensils from the 
kitchen of the play-house. Let us make a picture of what 
they got. Make an oblong 5 X 2 right and left. At the 
middle of the right-hand end of this place an oblong 2 X 1 
right and left. Do the same on the other side. What have 
you made, Charles?” 

“] have made a rolling-pin.” (Fig. 4.) 

“Who will tell us how to make a bread-board with the 
sticks you have left? Harry may.” 

“Make an oblong 4 X 5.” (Fig. 5.) 

“That is good. Annie mixed the dough for the cookies 
and Kate rolled them out. They baked them in their 
mother’s large oven. While the cookies were baking they 
put away the cooking things. As you take up your sticks 
put them in piles having all of one length together. First 
you may take up the bread-board. What have you left after 
taking away the handles of the rolling-pin, Willie ?”’ 

“| have an oblong 5 X 2 left.” 

“ Now take up the oblong. Take away the pillow from 
the bed, the head-board, then the foot-board. How long is 
the line left?” “ Five inches.” 

“Take the handles from the bureau drawers. Take away 
the lower drawer. What have you left, Alice?” “An 
oblong 3 X 2.” 

“Take away half of the oblong, then the other half. Take 
up three windows and a door from the play-house. How 
many windows are left in the house, Mary?’’ “Two win- 
dows.” 

“Take away the other windows and the bottom of the 
house and both sides. What is left?” “A triangle.” 

“Take up the triangle. Will Charles please collect the 
sticks?” 

Teacher, (reading) — 


Let down your sable shade, O, night! 
And hide this sad earth from my sight. 


That’s poetry. How would you express the same idea in 
prose? Well, Johnny? 
Johnny ; Pull down the blind.—Zx. 


A youngster being required to write a composition upon 
some portion of the human body, selected that which unites 
the head to the body, and expounded as follows: “A throat 
is convenient to have, especially to roosters and ministers. 
The former eats corn and crows with it; the latter preaches 
through his’n and then tiesit up. This is pretty much all I 
can think of about necks.” — Zx. 


A teacher who recently received as an addition to her 
primary school flock a small graduate from the kindergarten 
was impressing upon the new pupil the necessity of quiet 
movement about the room. ‘Now, Harry,” she said, 
“go back to your seat and see how still you can come 
to the desk. Come up like a mouse,” she finished, by 
way of illustration. 

Whereupon the small Harry returned to his place, and 
dropping upon all fours, came nimbly and silently, in true 
mouse fashion, through the aisle. The outburst of merri- 
ment, which neither scholars nor teacher could suppress at 
this performance, surprised and grieved the heart of the lit- 
tle kindergartner, who saw nothing unusual in it—Zx. 
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Nature Studies. 


By SARAH E, SCALEs, Lowell, Mass. 
A June Day. 


Ah, happy day, refuse to go, 

Hang in the heavens forever so! 

Pour out thy sunshine on the hill, 

The piney wood with perfume fill. : 

—H. K. Spofford. 
Summer Skies. 

The twenty first of June brings us to the beginning 
of the summer season, when we experience the longest 
days of the year. In Boston and New York the days are 
about fifteen hours long, and increase as we go nearer the 
North Pole. 

Vegetation makes immense progress under the longer 
sunlight and warmth. 

Twilight at these places does not end till about 10 p. M. 

The star group Lyra has a very large and bright star 
visible on the earth. 

The Milky Way is found there also, now. 


Field Lessons in Geology and Geography. 


This month is a good one to take the children out for 
field work. Have in mind definitely what you wish to 
emphasize in seeing. Do not let it degenerate into a 
picnic. Have that at another time. 

Visit any quarries, gravel pits, or mines, within reasonable 
walking distance. Collect specimens to examine later. 
Home or town geology can be made interesting to the 
children in these excursions. 

If in your neighborhood excavating is going on, call 
attention to the vertical section made. See the different 
colors of the soil. 

Objects as hills, valleys, rivers, lakes, etc,, which may be 
seen in these walks should be carefully studied and on the 
return, teacher (or pupil, if old enough) can sketch on 
board, the children giving points. 

If you meet with springs, wells, brooks, etc., show cause 
of same. “Brooks, and brook basins,” (Frye,) is very 
pleasant reading in connection with these lessons. Pebbles 
in brooks collected. 

Any favorably situated to notice sea beaches with the 
ebb and flow of the tide, washing either sand or pebbles all 
the time, should do so. 

Show sand under magnifying glass, and have children 
clearly see its construction. Those who wish an orderly 
method of procedure should have “An Outline of Geogra- 
phy,” by Mr. Murdock, of Bridgewater State Normal 
School, Mass. 


The Weather. 


“ O what is so rare as a day in June, 
Then, if ever, come perfect days.” 

The sun’s rays are more vertical each day, and the warm 
weather commences. The current action of solar heat 
gives rise often to thuuder storms. 

If possible, see how these form, and their character, in 
cloud lessons. ‘The time of, length and severity discussed. 
Lightning, kinds of, and-cause. Hail storms. 

Heated air rising, cold currents descending, meeting, 
produce these changes. 
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Plant Life. 


This is the month of roses in the northern states. Our 
flower list increases daily. We cannot even mention thefn. 
Seme notable families, it is well for the teacher to make 


herself acquainted with, as they have prominent features. 
These are: 


Crowfoot, as buttercups. 

Rose, as pear, or apple. 

Mint, various mints. 

Parsley, wild carrot. 

Mustard, cress or mustard. 

Pulse, pea, bean and locust. 

Orchis, various orchids. 

Composite, daisy, sunflower and aster. 

Lily, numerous examples. 

Most common plants fall into these families. 

Grasses can be collected and hay and hay-making touched 
upon. 

Some features of flowers it is well to notice, as more 
sweet scented white ones, than others. Also, those dependent 
upon night-flying insects for pollen are largely white or 
yellow, and they also exhale perfume. 


Time of Flowering. 


Flowers bloom several days in succession or but for a 
day, and then die; or they open in the morning, or during 
the day, and then close ; still others close on the approach 
of astorm. A floral clock was made by Linnzus. 

If plants are examined at night, they will be found 
fringed with drops of dew which in the light of a lantern 
glitter like diamonds. 

The leaves of plants dispose themselves variously, some 
drooping, or folding back, at night. 





Drosera or Sundew. 


Curious Plants. 


In low, marshy or boggy land will be found during the 
summer, a peculiar plant called Drosera, or Sundew. ‘This 
has round or spatula shaped leaves, the surface of which 
bristles with hairs or tentacles, at the end of which is a 
gland, from which exudes a clear fluid, which sparkles in 
the light of the sun, whence the name. The flower stem is 
smooth, bearing a one-sided raceme of small flowers, 
opening only in the sunshine. When an insect alights upon 
the leaves, they retain, digest and absorb the soft parts. 
Large insects, like moths or butterflies, are often caught. 
The sundew is common and can be transplanted to a dish, 
and examined. Pitcher plants are also carnivorous. 


Other Plant Life. 


There is a class of common plants which bear no 
blossoms or true seeds, but reproduce by means of particles 
called spores, which are found in cases on the plant. Under 
this head we may find: 


I. Fungi or Mushrooms.— These are rootless, stemless 
and leafless masses of a cellular structure of all shaves and 


‘varying color, found everywhere. Collect and examine. 
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2. Lichens—These also have no roots, stems and leaves, 
but cover the surfaces of wood, trees and stones, in 
irregular patches more or less dry, according to their 
exposure on the object they cover. There are many hues 
of color, a common one being greenish grey, sometimes 
tipped with red. Many of them have cups or discs 
of different colors, brown, green, black, rose-colored, red 
or sometimes powdered with white dust. These lichens are 
of very slow growth, and are found when other vegetation is 
absorbed. Some are edible. Found readily. 

3. Algue.— These either fresh or salt water are abundant 
and also interesting. Sea Mosses,’’ Hervey will give 
information as to the latter. 

¢. Mosses.—These carpet the ground in the woods and 
fields, and along the water courses. They lend a charm to 
the landscape. 

These increase in the same manner by spores, but have 
roots, stems and a sort of leaves. They abound in all 
localities and will keep green and fresh if taken up. 

A pretty kind is the hair cap moss, or Polytrichum. This 
may be known by its cushion of deep red or green velvet 
from which arise a forest of tiny hairs or stalks, capped 
with a cap or pouch, which is either erect in one variety, or 
drooping in another. This cap looks like a kernel of grain. 
The children call this last robin wheat, for they imagine he 
makes his dinner upon it. 

Fern mosses, sphagnum or bog moss and. many others 
abound. Not much can be explainnd of their structure to 
young children, only the part they play in the economy of 
nature, in clothing the ground, etc. 

5. Ferns.—Here a wide range can be had. The points 
to be noted, are the curious unrolling of the leaf or froud 
and the spore cases on the under side. The beautiful green 
color, and mode of growth in woods should be seen. In 
older classes, fossil ferns and the story of the carboniferous 
period may be told. 

*It will pay one to collect, press and mount these. 


Animal Life. 


Birds.— By this time young birds or robins will be seen 
by the children, and their habits, food and structure will 
form interesting lessons for study or morning talks. A 
golden robin’s nest is seen hanging from the elm, rocking 
in the breeze. Structure of nests which may have been 
collected, as the chimney swift’s made of sticks, glued 
together, or the hair birds lined with horse or human hair, 
all instruct and delight. 

Insects—These are numerous, bees, wasps, ants and flies 
will afford enough material. Pond insects, as dragon or 
lace-wing, are curiously made. See “ Leaves from Nature’s 
Story-Book,’’ Educational Publishing Company. 

Spiders and their geometrical webs, and how they differ 
from insects noticed. As the object is the development 
of the child rather than scientific facts, select those subjects 
which are within for the little child’s -nvironment. 


Questions in Natural Science. 
By R. O. JoHNson, Hindsboro, IIl. 

What name do we give to the call of the horse? the cow? 
the donkey? the owl? the cricket? the dog? the hen? the 
duck? the cat? the pig? the mouse? the turkey? the 
panther? the sheep? the crow? 

How do these animals defend themselves against their 
enemies: ‘The horse? the cow? the hen? the turkey? the 
dog? the sheep? 

Examine and describe the feet of the horse, the cow, the 
chicken, the hog, the turkey, the dog, the cat, the duck, the 
mouse, the rat. 

Make a list of names of things eaten by the above named 
animals and others. 

Make a-list of names of animals covered with hair or fur. 
With feathers. Without either hair or feathers. 

Make a list of the names of animals which eat other 
animals. Of animals which do not eat other animals. 

Make a list of the names of things which grow in the 


garden ; in the field; which must be dug from the ground?. 


which grow on stalks or bushes above the ground? 
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ygiene and Temperance. 
For Lowest Grade. 


By Evetyn S. Howes, Hyde Park, Mass. 


HAT teacher of a class of first grade pupils does not 
VV recall seasons of agony, caused by her struggles to 
implant the required amount of scientific temper- 

ance instruction in a five year old brain? 

What teacher of average ability would dare risk her repu- 
tation as a teacher, by giving as an example of her skill, a 
lesson on this subject before the school superintendent? 

These are not easy subjects to present to a young child,— 
I have taught the subject now for four years and this year 
have given it more careful thought than ever before —im- 
pelled to do so by a lack of good resudts in this direction. 

I went over my ground carefully and came to the conclu- 
sion that I was trying to crowd second and third year work 
into the first year. In other words I had been teaching 
over the children’s heads, and bewildering those poor little 
brains with subjects, which, in the nature of things they 
could not, and I think I may add, ought not to grasp. 

In the majority of the authorized editions of text books for 
the lowest grades, the subjects of “ Foods” and “ Poisons” 
come first. While this is undoubtedly the most logical 
order for second,and third year pupils, to a child just enter- 
ing school, it is not the most natural or interesting method 
of opening the subject. 

A child knows nothing about his body except what he has 
experienced. He eats “because he is hungry,” drinks 
“because he is thirsty.” He does not know why he needs 
food or what he needs, and if you undertake to tell him, 
your first lesson must necessarily be in the form of a lecture, 
and your audience will not be at all reticent in showing you 
that they are bored. 

Leave the subjects of Foods and Poisons until the Jast. 
Proceed from the known to the unknown. Take up first 
what the children know and can talk about,—the care of 
the body exfernally. This subject is generally last in the 
text books, but my experience has been that it should come 
first, with small children. The first lesson could be some- 
what like the following. 

Interest the children by leading them to tell how some 
dogs and cats show lack of care. Bring out that a horse not 
well taken care of, does not work so well; does not act so 
happy ; does not trot so fast. His master sees that he is 
shod, that his coat is kept glossy, that his harness fits well 
and does not chafe or bruise him anywhere, that he eats 
regularly, that he does not tire him too much. 

The children are thoroughly interested by this time, and 
we can go on by speaking of our homes — the houses we 
live in; some of us have very beautiful homes ; we are care- 
ful that the roof does not leak; if a window is broken, we 
have it mended immediately ; if it begins to look old and 
dirty, we have it painted. 

Lead to the subject of our own bodies by referring to that 
delightful little book named “ The House I Live In.” Con- 
clude this lesson by telling them the importance of keeping 
these houses clean and neat, etc. In this manner give little 
lessons on the care of the body, including the hair, teeth, 
nails, skin, etc. 

After you have thoroughly talked over everything in con- 
nection with the care of the body exérnaily, then consider 
its care internally. ‘The children will be greatly interested 
by this time, and will begin to understand the need of food, 
and the care necessary to its selection. Leave poisons, 
including alcohol and nicotine, until the last and then touch 
lightly upon them, with first grade pupils. 

I do not mean by this to underestimate the value of 
temperance teaching, but I do think it should not be made 
prominent in the lowest grade. Let us teach this subject 
naturally, and not force them into thinking too much about 
those things which are; as a rule, to a very young child, 
rather more suggestive of evil than of good. 





“The stone that is fit for building will not remain long in 
the road.” 
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a A Lesson on the Tadpole. 


By M. A. B. KELLY, author of “A Volume of Poems,” “Leaves 
from Nature’s Story-Book” etc. ° 


the adult state. We are now going to study the animal 

as he exhibits himself in the different phases of his baby- 
hood. In order to do this, we must provide ourselves with 
two or three wide-mouthed glass jars. In one of these ves- 
sels should be dropped some of the eggs or spawn of the 
frog. In another should be placed a number of tadpoles 
just hatched from the egg ; while the third jar should contain 
the tadpoles in a still further developed state. 


I’ our lesson of last month, we learned about the frog, in 
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1. Egg offrog. 2. The egg fecundate! and surro nded by jelly. 3. First state of 
the tadpole. 4. Appearance of the breathing-gills. 5. Their develop- 
ment. 6, Formation of the hind feet 7. Formation of the 
fore feet ana decay of the gills. 

These jars should be supplied, also, with a quantity of the 
slimy, vegetable substances of the pond or stream in which 
the eggs were found. When the class are called upon to 
examine the first jar, they will discover a mass of clear, 
starch-like jelly, filled with small black specks. Encourage 
them to look closely, and report what they see. They will 
find that some of these black specks are larger than others, 
and that they are actually moving! In case any of the class 
fail to observe what they oughfto see, they must be required 
to look more clcsely. 

In the second jar they will be delighted to find a number 
of tiny creatures, having somewhat fish-like bodies, a mite of 
a horny beak, four fringed gills, and a long tail that is in 
constant motion. As they watch the movements of one of 
these creatures they will see that it devours greedily, por- 
tions of the slimy substance that surrounds it. As the third 
jar is taken up for examination, they find that in these speci- 
mens, the gills have disappeared and, that on each side of 
the anterior portion of the body, a tiny leg has cropped out. 

Just here, the use of the gills, as air-tubes, may be ex- 
plained ; and the children will see for themselves that the 
horny beak has given place to openings for both the mouth 
and the nostrils. It may so happen that a few of our tad- 
poles in the third jar, have reached a state in which the hind 
legs have also cropped out. In this case the tail will have 
been absorbed into the lower point of the back. And here, 
the children’s minds should be disabused of the error that 
“the tails of tadpoles drop off.” 

As tadpoles feed upon animal, as well as upon vegetable 
matter, it will be necessary to separate the stronger from the 
weaker and less developed ones, otherwise they will destroy 
one another. 

After the contents of the jars have been thoroughly exam- 
ined, the children should be encouraged to ask questions 
and to discuss the subject in all its bearings. 

Some of them will naturally enquire, “ What becomes of 
all the frogs in the winter? Where do all the little frogs 
come from after a heavy rain-storm? Do they rain down?” 

3y the exercise of tact in questioning, the children will 
answer these questions for themselves. Frogs are water- 
loving animals ; they seek streams, and damp places. When 
the earth is dry and parched, where can they find a better 
place than a hole in the damp earth? When they hear the 
heavy patter of the rain above them, they know that the sur- 
face of the ground is wet again ; then they creep up and out. 

When the cold weather comes on, and the streams are 
frozen over, they find a warm safe place, deep hidden in the 
mud below the water. Animals that bury themselves in this 
way, need no food, being in a torpid, senseless condition. 
(This must also be carefully explained.) 
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After the lesson is ended, the glass jars should Le placed 
where the children can watch them ; and at the close of each 
day, they should report their observations. 

By this method, they will learn, as they never could learn, 
in any other way, the wonderful transformation through 
which the frog passes, in its development from the wriggling 
tadpole state. They will see, that from a jelly-like fish, the 
creature becomes a thick-bodied animal, having four legs ; 
that instead of a vegetable diet, it feeds on animal food ; 
that it lives no longer wholly in the water, and that lungs 
have taken the place of gills. 

While it is not expedient to go into the dissection of the 
frog, for children of the lower grades, they may be told that 

* this animal has a heart, liver, stomach etc.; and it 


will increase their wonder to know that all these or- 
<a D gans existed (in an undeveloped state) in the mite 
of the wriggling tadpole that they first beheld in 





the jar. No lesson of this kind should ever be 
given without making a point of the wonderful 
wisdom and skill of the great Creator of all things. 

The children should also be impressed with the 
fact that the frog is a useful animal in the world ; 
inasmuch as it feeds upon insects, slugs, worms, and 
other creatures that are injurious to vegetation. 
They may learn, also, that the hind legs of some 
of the species are regarded as choice tid-bits in the way of 
food ; and the cruelty of stoning and killing these harmless 
creatures for sport, cannot be too strongly dwelt upon in 
a lesson of this kind. 


Teaching Reading by Script. 


By M. A. F Tacoma, Wash. 


Experience with both written and printed work convinces 
me that teaching beginners to read from script is a mistake. 

Young children should be taught in the plainest and sim- 
plest way. No transformation of representation should be 
necessary in the little mind for the first year that it is grap- 
pling with the task of learning to read. This is acknowledged 
by the fact that first readers in script, are coming into use. 
Books in script are not practical, and are quite unnecessary 
if the child be taught from the first to read print. 

It is true that beginners learn more readily from black- 
board exercises, for the first two or three months, than from 
the books, because there is more life and reality, in a lesson 
that assumes form before their eyes, But the lesson should 
be printed, by the teacher, instead of written. 

The school reading lesson should be like the reading in 
books and papers. The child will have an incentive to try 
to read the familiar form that he cannot have if print be 
unfamiliar. And the child should be taught to print instead 
of write. He can then find a good copy almost anywhere, 
and in making it he is teaching his hand to guide a pencil, 
and his eyes to recognize correct form. When these two 
things are accomplished, learning to write is a very simple 
process. 

To read script is a slow and obscure method of teaching a 
child to read print; that which he will have to read, ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred, during his life. 

What need has a child of six to be able to write? What 
need to be able to read writing? His energies should be 
directed in one channel toward the one important object of 
his first school year. Writing will follow with little trouble, 
when the subject is developed systematically, and reading 
writing will take care of itself. 


An average third grade boy on the south side of a build- 
ing on a warm spring day would not exchange his pocketful 
of marbles for a corner lot unless he saw immediate prospect 
of reconverting it into marbles again. And yet that same 
boy through all time has been expected to solve problems 
relating to the sale of lands and estates with all the ease of 
a real estate agent of long experience. 


Cook Co. Normal. S. Jackman. 
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From Slippery Rock, Pa. 


State Normal School. 
(Specimens of children’s work in Model school.) 

To the Editor: —The work here given is by the pupils of 
the Model School of the State Normal. The ages range 
from 8 yrs. to 10 yrs. The lessons concern that which may 
be presumed to be most familiar to the children —their own 
locality. 

ALBERT E. MA.tsy, Ph.D., Principal. 


An Observation Lesson. 
Watching a Crane. 

Paul and Carl went to spend an afternoon playing* along 
the creek. When they came within sight of the water, they 
saw a large bird standing in the water near a large rock. 
“O look” said Paul, there is a goose standing in the water. 
“Where?” said Carl. “Don’t you see it over there by 
the large rock? (Fig. 1.) It must be asleep, for it stands 





Fig. 1. 
‘It must be asleep for it stands so still.” 
PEARL WATSON, 8 yrs. 


so still.” “O, I see it now; but it is too large for a goose. 
See its long legs.and neck. It is too tall for a goose.” 
“QO, yes,” said Paul, “so it is. I wonder what bird it is, 
and why it stands there on one foot.”’ “I think it is looking 
down into the water after something.” “It can’t be a 
goose, or duck, or chicken,” said Paul. “I believe, said 














Fig. 2. 
% The spring was walled about with stone.” 
ALICE BarD, 8 yrs. 


Carl, that is the same kind of a bird my father shot some- 
where along Wolf Creek, one day. It was very tall, and he 
called ita crane.” “O see,” cried Paul, “it has caught 
something and has it in its mouth. I thought the bird was 
asleep, but it must have been watching for what it has 
just caught.” “The bird has caught a young frog,’”’ said 
Carl, “and it is about to fly away.” The crane became 
frightened, and flew away as the boys came up. It went to 
some place where it could eat the frog in peace. 
PAUL MURPHY, I0 yrs, 





“The water came down as a water-fall.” 
KATE BARD, I0 yrs. 


‘Lhe children were taken out by their teachers for a 
geographical ramble or “ Field Lesson.” ‘The purpose was 
the tracing of a brook from source to mouth. Rain inter- 
fered. with the completion of the work, but some data of 
importance were obtained. Written reports of observations 
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made were the order for next day in the language classes ; 
while in the geography class, tabulated statements of the 
points noted were written upon the board. Pictures drawn 
in pencil were made from the rough field sketches of the note 
books. 

A. E. M. 


A Field Lesson. 
Our Walk. 


When we went for our walk, we saw a farmer plowing his 
field to plant corn. After a while he stopped, and leaned 
upon the handle of the plow. An old man and a little boy 
were standing by the fence watching the man plow the field. 
A basket of potatoes was near by. The potatoes were cut 
into small pieces, ready to be planted. We walked along 
the road, and soon came to a new house and barn that some 
men were still working at. We stopped and talked about 
what the men were doing. ‘They were carpenters and 
painters. Then we went down the road, over a large hill, 
until we came to a large spring belonging to Mr. Grine. 
‘The.spring was walled about with stone. The water ran out of 
the spring, down a trough,(Fig. 2)and into a large watering- 





Fig. 4. Anthracite coal. 
ALICE WILSON, IO yrs. 


trough. Then it went across the road, under a bridge, and 
into the field. The water ran through the field, under the 
fences, and we followed it a great distance down. The 
brook ran through another plowed field, past an old tumble- 
down barn. Here the brook ran under the ground, and we 
could only follow it by the green grass above it. There 
were many trees near the barn, and the brook ran into the 
woods. Nearly all the trees were very large and old. After 
awhile we came to a place where the stream divided into 
two parts and formed a small island. The girls ran along 
the left bank of the stream, and nearly all the boys along 
the right. We were going from the source to the mouth of 
the brook, so we were op the left-hand side going down 
stream. ‘The boys found a place where the water came 
down as a water-fall. (Fig. 3.) There was a log lying 
across the brook, and we crossed over uponit. Up the hill 
there was a large old tree that had fallen down upon the 
ground. ‘The rain came down, and the boys got in under 
the log to keep dry. We girls stayed down by the falls, 





Fig. 5. Bituminous coal. 


CLARE LEIGHNER, 9 yrs. 


and held umbrellas over us. When we started for home it 
began to rain harder, and the water ran in streams along the 
road. We enjoyed our walk, but if it had not been for the 
rain it would have been more pleasant. Our teachers went 
with us. 

MOoLLIE M©CALMONT, I0 yrs. 


A Study of the Common Rocks. 


In this grade, lessons are given on minerals, including 
soils, dust, common rocks, metals, etc. In these the child 
is taught to grade the various substances in regard to com- 
mon properties, such as, color, touch, weight, hardness, etc. 
For instance, under the latter, the judgment is cultivated by 
estimates based upon comparative degrees of hardness of 
certain substances, others being taken as standards. 
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No. 1. May be readily scratched with the finger nail. 
[Clay, etc.] 

No. 2. Is not impressed with finger nail; but does not 
scratch a plate of copper. [Rock salt.] 

No. 3. Scratches a piece of copper, but does not scratch 
glass. [ Limestone. ] 

No. 4.. Scratches g/ss. [Quartz, sandstone, etc. ] 

No. 5. Would scratch guar. [Diamond.] 

The pupils are encouraged to collect specimens of the 
common rocks, and to attend to the proper labeling of the 
various pieces of rock, etc. Under this head coal is studied, 
although of vegetable origin. Drawings are made of all im- 
portant specimens. 





Fig. 6. Cannel Coal. 


CLARENCE KIESTER, 8 yrs. 


Coal. 


Same facts brought out in a recent lesson are, 
1. Pennsylvania is tl.e Great Coal State. 
2. ‘Two principal kinds of coal are anthracite (Fig. 4) 
and bituminous, (Fig. 5.) 
3. Anthracite coal is found in eastern Pennsylvania and 
Rhode Island. 
4. It is much harder than bituminous coal. 
5. Sulphur is often found in bituminous coal, and 
causes the yellow streaks in some coal. 
6. Cannel coal (Fig. 6) burns with a very steady flame, 
and, indeed, was first called candle coa/ from this cause. 
7. Some coal contains much shale and slate. 
8. Coke is made by burning good bituminous coal in 
ovens. 
g. It is a most valuable fuel for use in furnaces for the 
making of fine grades of iron and steel. 
10. Many coal products are very useful. 
11. Coal is composed largely of carbon, of which graphite, 
used in making pencils, is a purer form. 
12. Diamonds are pure carbon. 


In the lower grades(6 yrs. to 7 yrs.) lessons on “ Position’”’ 
and “ Direction” are given. Following are the details of 
such lessons as given by one of the pupil-teachers, Miss 
Alice C. Hay, a member of the senior class. Besides the box 
and the ball used in this lesson, many other objects are 


studied and drawn in position. 


A. E. M. 














Box and Ball. 


ALICE C. Hay. 
Lesson in Position. 


Using the Box and Ball. 
Given by Atice C. Hay, Senior Class. 

The box used is any small box which can be conveniently 
handled, and a ball or block of some kind. 

Taking the box in one hand the teacher places the ball 
near one side of it. ‘“ Who can tell me where the ball is?” 
“Amy may tell me.’””’ Amy’s answer may be, “ The ball is 
beside the box ; or near the box.” “John, is there any other 
way you could tell me where the ball is?” “The ball is to 
the £/¢ of the box.” 
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She changes the ball to the other side of the box, and 
again calls for words. Many of the words given may be the 
same as those for the other side. But she writes down all 
which are different. 

Next the ball is placed in front of the box. “ Now, chil- 
dren, I have changed the position of the ball again.” “How 
many can tell me where it is now?” “ Where is it Mary?” 
“The ball is defore the box.” “Another way, Walker.” 
“The ball is in front of the box.” “The ball is south of 
the box,” etc. ‘ 

The ball is then changed to the back of the box, and such 
words as, behind, back of, back from, etc., are given. 

The ball may be held above the box, or below the box. 

“Mary, where is the ball now?” 

“ The ball is adove the box.” 

“Can you tell me in another way, Ben?” “The ball is 
over the box.”” ‘Now, I will mave the ball straight up as 
faras I can reach. Where is it now, Ben?” “It is over 
the box.” “Very good.” “Now, I will move it way down 
here.’”’ “Where is it, Maude?”’ 

“The ball is Je/ow the box.’ 

“ Charlie, you may tell me where it is.” “The ball is 
under the box.” “ Amy, have you a word?” “The ball is 
underneath the box.” 

“We have been talking only about the ball when I am 
holding it by the box. Suppose I put the ball here (within 
the box.) Now where is it, John?” 
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The apples 77 the basket and ow the table. | 
AMY, 7 yrs. 

“ The ball is inside the box.” 

“Can you tell me in another way?”” “The ball is 7” the 
box.” Now instead of using “in” alone, let us put a 
word before it ; what word will it be?”’ 

“Well, we will put the little word ‘ with,’ and join it to the 
‘in,’ ‘within.’ Let us pronounce the word.” 

‘“‘Now I will take the bell out of the box, and hold it 
here.”’ I want some one to tell me where it is, without 
giving me the position.” “Who can tell me?” “Ida 
thinks she can.” “Well Ida may tell me.” 

“The ball is ow¢ ef the box.” 

“Good. Let us think of some more words like it.” 
“ Ben, can you give me aword?” “ The ball is outside of 
the box.” 

“What did we put before ‘in’? “Let us put the same 
little word before ‘ out’; and see what we have; ‘ without?’ ; 
let us all pronounce it.” ‘“ Now, Walker, tell me where the 
ball is.” ‘* The ball is wz¢hout the box.” 

The teacher continues placing the ball in various posi- 
tions, in which it may be placed, changing the position as 
often as the little ones began to lose interest, till long lists 
of words are obtained. 
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Window Song.* 


Ti i 4 «fC _7 rir 
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Air: “‘ Thumbkins says, ‘I'll Dance.’”’ 


First of owl is ow: 


= — 
First of out is ou: 
~~ 


Oysters starts with oy like oi, 


Oy, oy, oy as heard in boy. 
—" ~~" ~™ — 


CHORUS. 


Sound and sing, ye merry little ones, 


Ow, Ow, ou, ou, oy and oi. 


SYK SS “~ wa ~— 


*Ry permission of Western Publishing Co., Chicago. 


Publishers of ‘‘ Pollard’s 
Synthetic System. 


The Synthetic System. 


By Anna. E. McGovern, State Normal School, Iowa. 


sé HE superior immediate results of the synthetic sound sys- 
tem make it exceedingly popular with primary teachers. 
It is a natural method based upon scientific principles. 

“Instruction is easy in proportion as it follows the course of 
nature.” 

The work is attractive and interesting from the beginning, 
and the young learner, unaccustomed to the restraints of the 
school, is delighted with the introduction to his new life, 
“The Johnny Story.” 

“Instruction ought to be progressive and adapted to the grow- 
ing vigor of the intellectual facalties.” 

Children live in a great measure in an ideal world, and the 
story engages their attention at once, because it appeals to 
their imagination. ‘The child is led to associate the elemen- 
tary sounds and their symbols with familiar objects that 
attracted his attention long before he entered the school. 

The curiosity manifested at this period is an indication of 
the child’s increasing mental activity, and should be utilized 
by primary teachers in imparting instruction. While learning 
the sounds, the little fingers are employed in making and 
marking letters, and this serves to direct and encourage 
mental activity, and thus make it available for useful results. 
Perception is cultivated by the rapid recognition of sounds 
and words. In applying the rules and stating the “why” 
for marking every new word, thought and reason are devel- 
oped. 

The synthetic method makes the pupil independent and seif- 
reliant. 

By this method the child is given the means by which he 
is enabled to recognize words readily. When a key-word is 
mastered, the analogies existing among words are applied. 
The pupil takes great pleasure in discovering new words. 
‘The constant drill on the sounds secures thoroughness, and 
instead of depending upon the teacher for help he secures 
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the word for himself through a logical process. By this 
rapid development of words the child is very soon enabled 
to readily and accurately get thought from the printed page, 
and to read with ease and expression. In this the system 
has a very important connection with later results. 

The method secures for the child distinct articulation and 
clear-cut pronunciation. 

The teacher shows the child how to use his organs of 
speech in order to produce the elementary sounds correctly, 
and the proper adjustment of the vocal organs in sounding, 
leads to actual pronunciation from the first. 

Pupils taught by this method have fewer defects in pro- 
nunciation and in articulation than those taught by any other 
system. 

Again the second consideration of importance is that at 
the end of the same period of time, synthetic classes are 
better readers and and have done more reading than classes 
taught by other methods. 

—lowa Normal Monthly. 


Botany for Little Folks. 


By S. LILIAN BLAISDELL, Minneapolis, Mann. 


* Let us live w7th our children.”’— Froede/. 


“ HANK you, Curtis! You know I’m fond of flowers, 
di don’t you? How delightful our school will be with 
their bright and cheery faces about.” 

“ See, children, what Curtis has brought. 
we see? Where did you find so many, Curtis?” “In the 
woods.” Qh, tell us all about it (thereby inspiring the 
others to desire a similar experience). Did you find this 
columbine where you found the buttercups? I wonder if the 
columbine can be found anywhere else? You take notice 
next time, or perhaps someone else will find out for us. 
Who will? Dont forget when hunting for flowers to look in 
all the shadiest places as well as sunniest places, for some 
little flowers like to play hide-and-seek, I think. Also, 
along the edge of the brook is a nice place to look for 
flowers. Why, I wish I could go with you. Just suppose 
we have some little parties and visit the woods together. 
Next Saturday morning (if no school day is allowable) let 
us meet here at 8.30, each with a basket—a grape basket 
is just the thing —an old knife or trowel, and a small 
lunch, very small, as we will be back by noon if not before. 
What a nice time we shall have!” (As a rule, in the lowest 
primary, not more than twelve or fifteen children should go 
at one time, the groups being divided according to powers 
of endurance. One group may be taken a four mile tramp, 
while another will go only half the distance. Overtiring 
ruins both pleasure and profit.) 

Can the children wait until Saturday? Some impatient 
little people must needs taste the pleasure immediately — 
perhaps, the very next morning you find your table quite 
loaded with treasure, besides, are treated to the most glow- 
ing descriptions of field and wood, conquest and adventure. 
Glowing descriptions — really? Yes, indeed, because you 
became as a little child yesterday in your eagerness, your 
spirit of inquiry, and your evident interest in the simple 
things which interest childhood. In the atmosphere of 


What colors can 


common sympathies and feeling, children express their 
innermost souls freely, fully. 
Reading Nature’s Story-Book. 
(On way to the woods.) “Ican smell the meadow 


fragrance already, cam you? How tall the grass is growing. 
Why is it taller near the brook yonder, than here by the 
roadside? See that man cutting sods: how can he roll the 
earth up that way? Shouldn’t you think the grass and dirt 
would all fall apart? Let’s go see. (Observe tangled 
thread-like roots—save a few grass plants, entire.) Do 
flowers grow on grass? No? We’ll transplant some in our 
window garden and find out later. “Oh, see the little 
white flowers?” “Where?” “(Quite close to the ground, 
almost hidden under leaves. ‘Those are strawberry blos- 
soms. Let us dig up a whole plant for our window garden 
and raise some strawberries.” “Oh, oh! I'll dig a plant for 
my own garden, too.” “So will 1.” 
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Need I waste words in discussing the efficacy or even the 
practicability of this plan? Only for the central districts of 
a few large cities is it quite impracticable, yet the enthusias- 
tic teacher will make the most of park and boulevard. 
Every trip, if taken in the spirit of a child, will result in 
lightened, not added, labors. 


A Queer Nursery. 


“Did you ever hear it said that fairies live in flowers? 
What a beautiful hiding place this tulip blossom (closed) 
would be ; who knows but what we’d catch one napping if 
we peeped inside, would you like to open the doors, 
Roy? Open the outside ones first. Ah, what do we see?” 
“Just yellow things.” 
many of each kind? 


“All yellow? Are all alike? How 
Where does the one dressed in green 









stand? Let me tell you a true fairy 
story: That is Mrs. Pistil standing 
there in the middle and those six little 
folks dressed in yellow uniform are her 


servants, named 
they do for her? 


Stamens. 
See the 


What do you suppose 
great bags of — what 


is it on their heads?’’ (shaking same on 
child’s hand.) “ Flour, yellow flour.” ‘We call it 
polltn. Does each stamen \\\ have a pollen bag on 
his head? Does Mrs. Pistil ‘carry one also? I 


THE ORANGE LILY NURSERY. 

Mrs. Pistil and her retinue of servants bearing the trays of pollen on their heads. 
think she has enough to do to take care of her dozens 
of babies. Babies! Yes, but they are so small now 
that we can hardly see them should we peep into their 
cradle. The pollen is the food that will make them grow 
large and strong. I wonder how Mrs. Pistil can get 
it for them. Neither she nor her servants have any 
arms. If I do this (waving the flowers as in a breeze,) 
what happens? Who shakes the little bags for the tulips 
out of doors? How kind of Mr. Wind. But let me tell 
you*a queer story: These babies would grow much 
stronger if the pollen they feed upon came from another 
tulip flower. I’m afraid the wind would not be careful 
enough to carry it so far; he’d spill most of it on the way. 
But Mrs. Pistil has many other friends who like to help her 
all they can; perhaps you’ve seen some of them making her 
a visit? ‘The little fellow who enters her doors singing. 
‘Zz—z’, you’ve surely seen. What does he come for? 
What kind of a coat does he wear? What will get caught 
in the fur? (‘Tell of the little pockets in his hind legs, 
and let children determine what will happen when he visits 
the next flower.) Can you guess how he knows what flower 
to go to next? The tulip pollen will do no good if it drops 
on another kind of a flower. Why, see, these gay flags are 
hung out to show the bee just where to go. How many 
flags? Note color, shape, and size, and compare with those 
of other tulip blossoms. How do number of stamens com- 
pare with number of flags ? 

“Peep intoa morning-glory nursery ; carefully pull away 
the odd-shaped flag. What does it make you think of? 
How many scallops in the edge? How differ from the 
tulip flags? Touch lower end of ‘funnel’ to your tongue — 
what taste like? What is left standing on the stem? Note 
slender thread-like style and moist knob-like stigma. Do 
you see Mrs. Pistil’s little cradle of babies at her feet? Can 
you find the babies? Note shape, color, and size of cradle, 
also of babies. What will the latter grow to be some day—- 
why does the gardener save them? What else can be seen 
on the end of the stem? A little cup of green leaves. 


Poneny 
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(Note characteristics.) Of what use? Sometimes these 
outer leaves (calyx sepals) are as large as the inner leaves 
(flags, or petals of corolla), and, as in the tulip, of the same 
color. Why, where are Mrs. Pistil’s servants? Slit open 
the corolla — the stamens are standing on what? How tall 
compared with pistil? Your conclusion? ” 

The dandelion is an interesting study. Hundreds of 
nurseries are grouped together in one blossom. “How many 
babies has each Mrs. Pistil? Observe her funny way of 
reaching the pollen.’’ Single out some growing flower bud, 
tie ribbon to the stem, and watch developments from day to 
day (excellent for learning the relations between flower and 
seed.) In like manner watch development of squash, pea, 
and apple blossoms. What becomes of the flags when of 
no further use to the flower? How are the babies prepared 
for the future ? 


Analysis. 


Now, since we have studied the development of leaves 
from the leaf-buds to maturity, the development of root and 
stem from the seedling, and lastly, the nature of flowers, 
their parts and uses, and have thereby acquired an intelli- 
gent plant vocabulary, we are ready to make logical descrip- 
tions — shall I not say, analyses ? — of whole plants. 


The Teacher's Hand-Bell. 


When should she use it? Why should she ever use it? 
What is more ruinous to the good discipline of a school- 
room, than for a teacher to speak and ring her bell at the 
same time? Zhe force of one is killed by the other, and yet the 
teacher who has “he hand-bell hadit is pretty certain to sup- 
plement its ring by a command in close connection with it. 

When is there an occasion in any school when a pencil 
tap without words is not sufficient to secure the attention of 
an entire room that may be absorbed at the time in some 
uniform exercise? The silent gesture of an uplifted hand 
is best of all. A well-disciplined, observant room can be 
managed by this alone. Carry home the hand-bell, teachers. 

Just here I asked a teacher by my side —a skillful, ex- 
perienced one —“ Do you use a hand-bell?”  ‘ Wo,” she 
answered emphatically, “I have never used one since my 
first year when / danged one all the time. ‘They are noisy, 
unnecessary, and unesthetic.”” Fortified with this corrobo- 
rative testimony, again I advise, “ Put away the hand-bell.” 

E. D. K. 


; Country Children. 


Little fresh violets, 
Born in the wild wood, 
Sweetly illustrating 
Innocent childhood ; 
Shy as the antelope,— 
Brown as a berry,— 
Free as the mountain air, 
Romping and merry. 


No grim propriety, 
No interdiction ; 
Free as the birdlings 
From city restriction ! 
Coining the purest blood, 
Strengthening each muscle, 
Donning health armor 
’Gainst life’s coming bustle. 


Dear little innocents ! 

Born in the wild wood; 
Oh, that all little ones, 

Had such a childhood ! 
God’s blue spread over them, 

God’s garden beneath them, 
No sweeter heritage 

Could we bequeath them , 
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Colonial Children’s Sabbath.* 


IV. 
By Mara L, Pratt, Author of “ American History Stories,” etc. 


HE first minister in the little Plymouth Colony was 
William Brewster. He had come over in the Mayflower 
with the colonists and he watched over and cared for 

them as long as he lived. “Good Elder Brewster,” the 
colonists would say as the kind man went from house to 
house during those first hard months when so many of 
his little flock sickened and died. 

“For some time the meetings were held in the little 
cabins or in the fort on the hill; but by and by a little 
meeting house was built, and it was to this the Pilgrims 
made their way every Sabbath, no matter hcw hot or how 





Going to Church. 


cold or how stormy the weather might be. For these 
early settlers, both of the Plymouth and of the Massa- 
chusetts colonies were very religious people; and staying 
home from meeting because of weather was not to be 
thought of. 

If I tell you about the meeting-house that Peregrine 
was carried to when he was a mere baby, and in which 
he and little Desire Minturn and Humility Cooper and 
Remember Allerton and Love Brewster grew to be young 
men and women, it will be like telling you of all the 
meeting-houses in all the colonies; for they were ‘for 
many years all alike. 

In the first place, the Sabbath began at sunset of 
Saturday afternoon. “ Let us spend our evening getting 
ourselves ready for the Sabbath,” the people would say. 
So at that time all work was stopped, the children’s play 
was hushed, the Sabbath had begun. 

In the morning, the people were up bright and early — 
long Sunday morning naps were not the fashion then — 
the little work that mus¢ be done was done as quietly and 
quickly as possible, and the family made themselves ready 
for meeting. 

There were no bells on these little churches; but they 
were not needed. The settlements were small; and it 
answered quite as well for a man to stand upon the 
church steps and beat his drum for the call to prayer. 
In the quiet Sabbath hush of these half forest homes, the 
drum beat rang out upon the air clear and full; and the 
people, already dressed and waiting, had only to take 
their Bibles and their muskets (these*last iest Indians should 
steal in upon them) and go to the meeting-house. There 
was no hurry, no rush, no crowding, no talking together. 
The men and women took their places, the children were 
put all together on one side of the church, and the services 
began. 

First, the good Elder rose and gave outa hymn. A few 
people had hymn books; but since there were only a few 
of them, the elder read one line of the hymn, the people 
sang it to some old well-known tune, then the elder read 


* Copyright, 1893, EpucaTionaL Pus.isninc Co. 


- have been shocked at the short half- 
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another line. This, too, the people sang, and in this 
way the whole hymn was learned and sung. Then followed 
a long, long prayer, then another hymn, = 
then the sermon. 

And such a sermon! Three! four! 
hours in length! These people would 
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hour sermons we have nowadays. 
Three and four hours were none too 
long for them. 


But perhaps you are thinking of 
those children we left all seated together 
at one side of the church. Perhaps 
you are thinking what a fine time they 
must be having there all by themselves, 
with no mothers to keep them from 

whispering or peeping over into on = 
the pews behind them. Hour-glass. 

But alas for these children! There was one officer 
in this church I have not yet told you of. He was the 
“tithing-man.” That is he was a man who stood 
behind the people and watched to see that none of 
them fell asleep and that none of the children played. 
In his hand he carried a long pole. On one end of 
it was a little deer or squirrel tail; on the other was 
ahard knob. If he spied a woman nid, nid, nod- 
ding he would step down the aisle and tickle the 
sleeper’s face with the fur-end of the long pole ; but 
if he spied a child laughing or at play he whisked 
around the fur-end of the pole, hurried down the aisle, 
and before the child had dreamed that the tithing-man 
was coming, tap, tap, tap, came the knob-end down 
on the little child’s head, and not very gently either. 
No child cared to feel that knob-end many times — 
it was pretty sure to start out the tears, and some- 
times it left a hard headache— soyou see the chitdren 
did not have so very good a time sitting all by them- 

selves as you may have supposed. 

Another duty of the tithing-man was to watch the hour- 
glass that stood on the preacher’s desk. Clocks were rare 
these days, and hour-glasses were used in their stead. Very 





“ Tap, tap, tap, came the knob-end down.”’ 


closely did the tithing-man watch the sand in the glass. 
As soon as it was out, over the glass was turned, that it 
might fill again. 

On and on the Elder preached, watching the hour-glass, 
timing his sermon, not according to how much in his very 
heart he had to say to his people, but according to a certain 
length of “ime which he was expected to preach. 

When at last, the long sermon was over, the people, stiff 
and cold and tired, gathered up their foot-stoves — for there 
were no fires in the meeting-houses,— and very solemnly 
made their way homeward to spend the remainder of the 
day in prayer and in quiet reading of such books as had to 
do with religious subjects. At sunset, however, again the 
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restraint was off ; and the little children were free to enjoy 
themselves in their own natural, innocent way again. 

Perhaps for the sake of the fun in it, your teacher will let 
you read this little item from your favorite paper, Zhe 
Youth’s Companion. In it the editor says, 

“Ina book in which Judge Trumbull recorded the minor 
cases he tried as justice of the peace is this: ‘ His Majesty’s 
Tithing man entered complaint against Jona, and Susan 
Smith, that on the Lord’s Day, during Divine Service, they 
did smile.’ They were found guilty, and each was fined five 
shillings and costs. But it was usually the ‘small boy’ 
whose behavior in the meeting house provoked the Puritan 
elders to groan in chorus, ‘ Foolishness is bound in the 
heart of a child.’ 

“The boy was seated with other boys, instead of with his 
father and mother in a family pew. ‘They were herded 
together on the pulpit and gallery stairs, and tithing-men and 
constables were appointed to watch over them, ‘and see 
that they behave themselves comelie, and use such raps and 
blows cs meet.’ 

“In one parish it was ordered in town meeting ‘that there 
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One Lesson in Number. 


By ANNA A. KIMBER, Principal Model School, State Normal, 
Indiana, Pa. 
HE thoughtful and thorough training of the child’s 
T power in the domain of number lays the foundation for 
much of the most valuable work to be done for him in 
his later years. It helps, as nothing else can, in making 
effort definite, thought exact, results accurate, and habit, a 
royal power in the disciplined mind. 

This training demands the most careful planning. We 
must leave no necessary step untouched ; we must drill until 
repetition has fixed the facts under consideration too firmly 
for time to efface, or neglect to dim them. While, at the 
same time, we avoid the too long continued demand upon 
attention which wearies and weakens, we must make the 
order of steps logical and natural, and let the growth of child 
mind in this field of intellectual activity be as necessary a 
result, as is his physical growth in weight or stature. Above 
all and beyond all, remembering the heavy chain of wrong 
habit, we must make error—for a single time or in the 
slightest degree— as nearly impossible as may be in the 
experience of the fallible human mind. 

The following lesson is one of a natural series. Every 
step has a reason underlying it. The order is logical and 
based on the conclusions of psychological observation,— the 
actual study of the child mind. Every statement grows out 
of a thought, the thought of,the teacher who leads or the 
child who follows. Drills enough are indicated to put the 
child in possession of that offered, while the time taken is 
too short to tire. 


The Lesson. ‘ 


“The first division in number may come to me.” As the 
teacher speaks ten children rise and pass to the number table 
where the teacher stands. ‘Taking from the centre of the 
table a number of blocks, she says, ‘ Children, tell me the 
number of blocks I have?”’ As she groups them the child- 
ren answer, “five, seven, ten, twelve, fifteen, seventeen.”’ 
All take seventeen blocks. 

“ Mary, tell me a story about seventeen.” 
and seven blocks are seventeen blocks.” 


“Ten blocks 
“ Another story, 


James.” “In seventeen pints there are eight quasts and one 
pint.” “ John, tell me another story.” “If I had seventeen 


cents and gave away five cents I would have. twelve cents 
left.” 
“If there are sixteen pigeons on the barn and two times 
four fly away, how many are left, Helen?’’ “ Eight pigeons.”’ 
“What number put with eight will make fifteen, Lucy?” 
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be some sticks set up in various places in the meeting-house, 
and that fit persons be chosen to use them.’ 

‘In Miss Earle’s book, ‘The Sabbath in Puritan New 
England,’ a story is told of Dr. Dakin hearing a noise while 
he was praying in a church in Quincy. The minister 
opened his eyes to discover the cause, and saw a little boy 
clutching the railing on the front edge of the gallery, while a 
venerable deacon clutched the boy. At last the balustrade 
gave way, and the boy and deacon fell with a crash. The 
deacon then led the boy out of the meeting-house, and 
swishing sounds, accompanied by wails, were soon heard 
from the region of the horse-sheds. 

“ Parson Chauncy, of Durham, when a boy in his congrega- 
tion misbehaved in meeting and was punished by the tithing- 
man, would stop in his sermon, and calling the offender by 
name, would ask him to call at the parsonage the next day.” 

It is feared, too, that the Colonial boy sometimes was so 
bad as to whittle during these long church services; for in 
the old records of Medford town, it says, “We of Medford 
do pass an order that all boys who cut the seats in the 
meeting-house shall be prosecuted.” 


CES 
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“‘ Seven.” 
raise hands. 

“What number taken away from fifteen will leave six, 
John?” “Nine.” 

“ How many faces has a cube, James?” 
faces.”’ “ How many faces have two cubes?” 
“One strawberry blossom has five petals. 
have three blossoms?” “ Fifteen petals.” 

“ How many angles in two squares and one triangle?” 
“ Eleven angles.” 
“ All take one more block. 


“How many think Lucy is right?” Children 


“A cube has six 
“Twelve faces.” 
How many petals 


How many blocks have you, 
Lucy ?”’ “ Eighteen blocks.” “ All show me eighteen splints ; 
Eighteen shells. James, make eighteen marks on the board.” 

“ How many ones in eighteen, John?” Child, separating 
his blocks, “ there are eighteen ones in eighteen.” “ Tell 
me how many twos there are in eighteen, Mary?” “There 
are nine twos in eighteen.” “Tell me about the nines in 
eighteen, Lucy?” “There are two nines in eighteen.” 
“‘ How many put with ten blocks will make eighteen, Mary ?” 
Mary, separating her blocks as before, “eight blocks.” “How 
do you know, Mary?” “ Because ten and eight are eighteen.” 

“From your blocks take away the right number to leave 
twelve, to leave eight, to leave six, to leave fifteen.” 
“With your blocks make as many piles as you can with three 


ina pile. How many piles have you, Lucy?” “I have 
three piles.” 
‘“‘How many sixes in eighteen, James?” “There are 


three sixes in eighteen.” “See how many piles you can make 
with three in a pile, how many, Eva?” “Six piles.” “How 
many nines in eighteen, Willie?” “Two nines,” 

“ Play that your blocks are birds on atree. Four fly away, 
then four more: how many are left on the tree, John?” 
“Ten birds.” ‘Why, James?” “Because eighteen birds, 
less four birds, less four birds, is ten birds.” “If six birds 
are sparrows and the rest are robins, how many are robins?”’ 
“Twelve birds are robins.” 

“Mary had eighteen cents ; she gave away five cents, then 
six cents ; how many cents had she left?” ‘Seven cents.” 
“How many two cent stamps can I buy for eighteen cents, 
Helen?” “Nine two cent stamps.” “ How many quarts 
in eighteen pints, John?”’ “ Nine quarts.” 


(The children’s answers are omitted in the remainder of the article for economy of 
space.) 


“In eighteen quarts how many gallons, Lucy?” ‘ How 
many pecks ina bushel, Helen?’’ “A man had eighteen 
pecks of apples, how many bushels had he?” 

“A lady bought eighteen feet of ribbon ; how many yards 
did she buy?”’ “I had eighteen inches of ribbon : nd used 
one foot; how much had I left?” “I have a dime cnd 
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enough pennies to make eighteen cents ; how many pennies 
have 1?” “T have three five cent pieces and enough pennies 
to make eighteen cents ; how many pennies have 1?” 

“ Jane had eighteen quarts of milk and used two gallons ; 
how much milk had she left?” “Ten cents and how many 
two cent pieces are worth eighteen cents?” ‘ What is one- 
half of eighteen ; one-sixth of eighteen; one-ninth of eigh- 
teen?” ‘ What two numbers will make eighteen ; what three 
numbers?” 

“You may go to your seats, children, and copy the examples 
on the front board. Make a picture for the first, second, and 
third, and write the answers to the fourth and fifth.” 

The above lesson is intended to be suggestive only. 
Slight modifications will enable the genuine teacher to extend 
the plan to other numbers. 

Reading, some one has saia, opens the door to all knowl- 
edge. ‘The great science of quantity. gives order and sym- 
metry to it all. The readers of antiquity left history 
embodied in the pyramids; but only the mathematicians 
could buildthem. Let not the weary teacher hurry or slight ; 
let her never doubt nor tire. Every good lesson, every lesson 
well done, is a link in a chain. 


(The following are specimen illustrations of the children’s work in model school.) 


Number. 


One postage stamp costs 2 cents. How many stamps can 
I buy for 14 cents? 


Wal Ta) Gad be 


Answer 7. 
Because 14 — 2 = 7. 
Model School. 





LEONARD BATH. 


There are 4 pecks in one bushel. 
there in 16 pecks? 


cetedra 


Answer 8. 
Because 16 — 2 = 8. 
Model School. 


How many bushels are 


Eva PARISEN. 


One pear costs 3 cents. How many pears can I buy for 


18 cents? 
o0 Oo py Oooo ooo 
Answer 6. 
Because 18 — 3 = 6. 
Model School. MABEL DEANE. 


There are 2 pints in one quart. 
there in 12 pints? 


be db dh ro 


Answer 6. 
Because 12 — 2 = 6. 
Model School. 


How many quarts are 





MARY MOORHEAD. 
— 


First think out your work, then work out your thought. 
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Gathering Grasses in Summer. 


For Schoolroom Decorations. 
By ELLEN M. HoLpEn, Lowell, Mass. 


ACATION days are so near that we almost feel their 

V breath on our faces. . I know it will be well to cast off 

all care of school work as we close our doors at the 

end of this term. Yet there is a pleasant way of looking 

up and carefully securing one thing and another that comes 

in our way, as we walk, drive and picnic through the 
delightful summer months, that will not tire us. 

If we keep our eyes open we shall find material in 
abundance which will cost us nothing but the work of 
gathering, and which will, with a little of the taste and skill 
such as we often exercise in getting up a fair or entertain- 
ment for a single evening, make our schoolrooms more 
bright and cheery all winter long. 

Do we do well to neglect these matters, trifles though 
they may be, for ourselves? We spend nearly all the 
hours of daylight during the winter months in the school- 
room. 

And then think of the little children—so many of them 
coming from homes utterly devoid of every pleasing tasteful 
thing or refining influence in this direction. Let us willingly 
make a little effort for them. 

I know what high authority has said, “ Tear down those 
pressed autumn leaves and ghostly grasses from your walls— 
they do but gather dust.” ; 

No doubt that is true of the leaves more particularly, but 
there are delicate grasses that do not deserve to be tabooed. 
They are pretty and graceful and do not hold the dust to 
any extent. But if we would have them when we need them 
we must gather them as they come along.the wayside, in 
forest, field and meadow, weck by week, for their season is 
short. 

Let us begin this very month of June and notice these 
dainty grasses. Not all of them, lovely as they are, will be 
useful to us for the purpose we have in view, for they will 
wither hopelessly, and be nothing more nor less than a wisp 
of hay. 

But there are two low-growing varieties that come just as 
the rosesare in full bloom. The children call them ball 
grasses and that is a good name as it describes them well. 

The blossoms consist in one variety of little green globes 
and in the other of dark purplish ones of a still smaller size. 
These grow on light, dry soil. They will never wither if 
gathered in their prime but remain in the same shape for 
years, if you choose to keep them so long. 

They, like all other grasses except the drooping ones, 
should be tied up in bunches very tightly, and hung, blos- 
soms downward, in a dark closet. 

As they dry, the stems shrink and unless tied closely are 
apt to slip out of the bunch. 

In July come a multitude of meadow grasses, growing of 
course in low, damp land. 

There are some that have quite a solid head of a silky, 
fluffy substance of a light brown color. These are known as 
“ Pussy’s feet.” We cannot gather too many of this choice 
variety. 

At the same time is found another kind, that grows about 
twelve or possibly fifteen inches tall. Its color is pale 
brown, its stems very fine, almost like fine hair, and they start 
close to the ground and form a sweeping plume. 

If the plant were gathered and spread out for examination 
I think the stems would present a fan-shaped cluster. This 
is very delicate, and pretty to use either by itself or com- 
bined with other varieties. 

The tall bunch grass or sedge with its heavy rich brown 
clusters is always useful though we cannot use as much of 
this as of the finer sorts. In August there comes one more 
variety which I must mention because it does seem to add 
so much to any collection. It has long slender stems with 


rather small dark brown, almost black heads, sometimes 
two or even three of them scattered along the upper part of 
the stems. 

These are only a few of the common kinds that grow 
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everywhere —as I said before there are: multitudes of 
varieties but we want only those that will not wither. 

The pale gray and green lichens which grow on rocks and 
stone walls, the beautiful varieties found on the trunks of 
many of the forest trees and still other kinds that grow in 
great round clumps in very sandy soil, may all be gathered 
and kept in boxes till wanted, together with many of the 
bright green mosses. Of these last, select those that grow 
in little fern-like sprays. 

If you like ferns—and whatcan be prettier ?— take the kinds 
that will not curl when pressed. ‘The delicate lady fern that 
is pretty when green and softer still when the frosty nights 
have bleached it, the maiden-hair, the stanch sword and 
little rock ferns. 

All these and many more treasures are waiting for us and 
when September comes we will look over what we have 
gathered with many that come later in the season, and 
suggest and describe pretty ways for using and arranging 
them in our schoolrooms. 





A Teacher’s Treasure Box. 


By Lucy B. INGRAM, Everett, Mass. 


She was sitting alone in the schoolroom just before vaca- 
tion when this idea of a “Treasure Box’’ came to her. She 
called it a “ Treasure Box’’ because she hoped when small 
bodies grew weary and small hands and feet restless some- 
thing might be found in the box that would prove enough of 
a treasure to hold the wandering attention. What could she 
put in? ‘Taking pencil and and paper she began to make a 
list. 

Stones —of course quartz, mica, &c. for mineralogy. 
Pebbles — for number. 


Acorns 
Nuts 
Cones 


- for the study of trees as well as for number. 


To awaken interest in the busy insect life. 


Silkworm Caterpillar Bee 
cocoon cocoon honey- 
moth butterfly comb, 
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” Rest is not quitting 


Rest’ is the fittin self 
to Ss" phere” 


long sweet afternoons, when I. 

i¢ and listen to the distant sea, 
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Ferns —the large frosted, feathery ones 
pressed for the schoolroom. 

Thistles — a big bunch that should 
eventually be placed in the jar 
over in the corner. 

Grasses—for the other jar. 

The soft, white, “everlasting” blossoms. 

Sheaf of wheat, rye — for language, 
also for beautifying the room. 

Indian corn )} 

Broom corn } 

Leaves —pressed for the walls. 

Moss — with its favorite partridge berry 
for the sunny window. 

Shells — for number. 

Coral. 

And over all she could see leaning, 
the stalwart cat-tails, tall and straight 
like sentinels. 

Such was the picture that came to her 
as she wrote. The different articles to 
appear in the box when most needed ; 
the children to turn to the box when 
other resources failed, or as a special 
reward : these were the after-notes. 


for same purpose. 


’Tis heaven alone that is given away, 

’Tis only God may be had for the 
asking ; 

There is no price set on the lavish 
summer, 

And June may be had by the poorest 
comer. 


that wait for me” 
Lowell. 


Hiawatha Legends in First Year. 


By EpirH GoopyEar, Welch Training School, New Haven, Conn. 
I. 
Introductory Lessons. 
“Bells of wampum, crests of feathers, 
Warlike weapons, pipes and pouches.” 

HESE, as well as many other Indian relics were gathered 
T from all available sources and placed upon a low table 
in the schoolroom. There were “moccasins made of 
deerskin, richly wrought with quills,” suggesting the story of 

the chase and the crude hand-craft of a bygone period. 

Near -by lay resinous branches of the “dark and gloomy 
pine trees,” while from a tiny “ fir with cones upon it” was 
suspended a miniature cradle, “ bedded soft with moss and 
rushes.” ‘Arrows heads of flint and jasper” were there 
also and stuffed specimens of a squirrel, a blue-bird and a 
robin. The motley array included, too, a “wand of willow”’ 
a “birch canoe for sailing,” “mats of flags and meshes”—in 
fact nearly all the objects to which reference is made in the 
Hiawatha Legends. 

This collection aroused the interest of the children. They 
clustered round the table before school, examining eagerly 
its contents which formed the basis of interesting talks or— 
“Conversation Lessons.” From these talks the children 
gained that knowledge of Indian customs which is essential 
to a clear comprehension of the legends. 

Another helpful factor in the preparatory exercises was a 
portfolio of really good engravings and wood cuts illustrating 
the subject, mounted on stout card board. The children 
took turns in carrying this portfolio home at night. O, the 
joy of carrying something home to share with father and 
mother !—some tangible bit of the school world and that 
broader world which it is its province to reveal! After all, 
is it not “taking home” in its fullest sense that makes the 
public school effective as a social force ? 


II. 
Order of Study. 


“Ye who love a nation’s legends, 
Love the ballads of a people, 
Listen to this Indian legend, 
To this song of Hiawatha.” 
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Since it is neither practicable nor desirable to study the 
entire poem the following parts were chosen for study. 
Additional points needed to sustain the thread of the narra- 
tive were told briefly by the teacher. 

1. Peace Pipe. 2. Hiawatha’s Childhood, — beginning, 
“By the Shining Big-Sea-Water.” 3. “Hiawatha’s Sailing.’’ 
4. “Hiawatha’s Moving.” 5. ‘ Picture Writing.” 6. 
“The White Man’s Foot.” 7. “Hiawatha’s Departure.” 

In making this selection the underlying thought — current 
of the legend has been borne in mind. It is indeed a 
nation’s history,— 


“ Full of hope and yet of heart break, 
Full of all the tender pathos, 
Of the Here and the Hereafter.” 


By recognizing the historical element it was possible to 
maintain a continuity of thought and action which prevented 
the lessons from bringing to the minds of the children mere- 
ly a mass of unrelated grotesque fancies with none but sup- 
erficial significance. ‘The trivial details recorded in the life 
of Hiawatha have no claim to particular attention here 
except as they serve to emphasize characteristics and expe- 
dients which were essential to the execution of the noble pur- 
poses of that life. ‘These purposes must be fully appreciated 
by the teacher who would bring home to the hearts of her 
children a hint of the moral grandeur of a nature that 
could 


“ Pray and fast, and toil and suffer, 
That he might advance his people,” 


Ill. 


“Such as these the shapes they painted, 
Songs of war and songs of hunting, 
And each figure had a meaning, 

Each some word or thought suggested.” 


Very young children show a marked degree of power to 


grasp the essentials of form and reproduce them with sim- 
plicity and directness of execution which is equally astonish- 
ing. While the interest of the six-year-olds in the Indian 
relics was at its height they made sketches directly from the 
objects — a few of the sketches are given below. 


Wea tn sae oleae 











Sketches made by “‘ six-year-olds.”’ 


These picture records of what the children have seen with 
their own eyes, have, in spite of their crudeness, an educa- 
tional value, for which no amount of purely mechanical copy- 
ing can compensate. As a result of making many sketches 
from the objects, very definite concepts were formed which 
elevated greatly the character of the more highly imaginative 
drawing demanded at a later stage of the work,— for the 
child’s desire to express ideas through pictures does not 
diminish when he passes the border line from fact to fancy. 

In regard to the imaginative drawing it may be said that 
no one expects the tiny hands to produce skilled workman- 
ship and that the true value of these early original drawings 
lies in the earnestness and beauty of thought which is con- 
veyed through the wavering faulty outlines. 

Is it not reasonable, however, to look for the same im- 
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provement in illustration from year to year as is found in 
other forms of expression — granted of course, that the con- 
ditions of growth are equal? 

The relation between the technical drawing lessons and 
the illustrative work is parallel with that existing between 
spelling and written language. It is only where this relation 
is ignored and whatever the teacher and pupils may know of 
the fundamental principles of drawing totally disregarded, 
that illustrative drawing becomes an exhibition of flagrant 
inconsistencies which would not be tolerated in any other 
phase of school work. 


Salutation of the Flag. 
' By E. D. K. 


VERY teacher should visit the “Children’s Aid Society” 
schools in New York city and witness the daily cere- 
mony of “Saluting the Flag.” ‘The picture on the 

cover of this paper gives the idea of the 
arrangement of children and flag for the 
exercise : but no words can: convey the 
spirit of the occasion. One must 
stand before it, and be thrilled by it, 
to realize its full meaning, either as a 
patriotic exercise or as a means of edu- 
cation to the children. That soul is 
to be pitied who can see and hear this outburst of 
loyalty in the environments of these Industrial schools — or 
any other—and not feel the quickening pulse of loyal pride 
and patriotic enthusiasm. 

A visitor thus describes a morning exercise at one of these 
schools : 

“The piano strikes, and all who can speak English join in 
the opening song. ‘The teacher reads a few appropriate 
verses from the Bible, and the school rise and with closed 
eyes and hands in a reverent attitude, repeat the ‘ Lord’s 
Prayer.’ What a picture they make! ‘Two or three. hun- 
dred little Italian waifs away from Fatherland saying the New 
Testament prayer in a foreign tongue with all the reverence 
of devotees before a shrine. Oddly dressed little folks, and 
not the tidiest, but they seem very near, just now, to Him 
who drew little children unto Him. Another signal and they 
sit, singing again with evident enjoyment. 

‘You may now salute the flag.’ 

A boy steps forward and takes the American flag, and 
stands a silent color bearer before the school. At signals, 
they rise, and with one hearty voice salute the flag in the 
following formula : 

‘I GIVE MY HEAD AND MY HEART TO MY COUNTRY. ONE 
COUNTRY, ONE LANGUAGE, ONE FLAG!’ 

The unconscious grace in touching head and heart — the 
vigor and spontaneity of the uplifted hands poi iting to the 
‘one flag’ is something toremember. ‘America’ follows 
in a hearty song and the work of the day begins.” 

This plan of teaching American citizenship to the thou- 
sands of foreign children who are brought to our shores, 
originated with Col. Geo. T. Balch, who has given himself 
to the work with a devotion and energy that has already pro- 
duced grand results, but the outspreading beneficent effect 
of this movement can never be estimated by human calcu- 
lation—hardly conceived. 

Two years have passed ; two annual votes have been taken 
by the children as to their personal wishes in the matter— 
the second vote almost unamimous for its continuance. A 
letter written last week to each principal of these eleven 
“ Aid” Schools, as to their personal opinion of this daily “sal- 
utation”’ after two years, brought the same affirmative testi- 
mony from all. A few are given below. 


What the Teachers Say. 


The effect on the children at the Tompkins Square Industrial 
School of the saluting of the flag, is thoroughly apparent. 

It is awakening in each and every one, in a greater or less 
degree, a grand patriotism, a love of country, and a desire to 
know more about what the flag stands for. It is further devel- 
oping asense of personal possession in the flag, which being rightly 
fostered, will in after years give to this country men and woman, 
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who will ably and well fill the places of those grand men who 
founded the Union and those who so nobly saved the flag in our 
time of trouble. 


Eleventh Ward School. IpaA ALBURTUS. 


On receiving your note of inquiry concerning the effect of salu- 
ting the flag upon my school, 1 put the following questions to the 
older children. 

1. From what you know about the different countries of the 
world which do you think is the best? 

‘*Our Country! The United States!” was the overwhelming 
verdict. 

2. If you regard this as the best country, what are your feel- 
ings toward it? 

‘*We honor it! We love it. Weare willing to die for it if 
necessary.” 

3. Think a minute, and tell me, what first set you to thinking 
so much of your country that you are ready to die for it? 

(After a minute’s pause.) ‘‘Saluting the Flag.” (From the 
majority.) 


East River School. L. B. BRIANT. 


The children of my school are aimost without exception Italian 
—of Neapolitan descent. ‘* The Salutation of the Flag” is their 
greatest delight. This ceremony has made these children feel at 
once they are Americans. ‘Old Glory,” as they all call the flag, is 
the star of their school life. The discipline of the schoolroom 
is from an intelligent idea of duty, not that of a machine. The 
flag is the animus of our school. 


Fifth Ward School. M. G. SALTERID. 


In my school of over three hundred children, mostly Jews, and 
representing six nationalities, every child, without an exception, 
is interested in the daily salutation to the flag, and strives for 
the honor of being ‘‘ flag bearer.” I should regret being obliged 
to give up the custom of saluting the flag, for I consider it highly 
beneficial to the children and we are certainly greatly indebted to 
Col. Balch for introducing the ceremony in our schools. 


Pike St. School. ISABELLA F. Hook. 


The enthusiasm of my scholars — representing seven national- 
ities—principally German—at the daily salutation of ‘‘ Our Flag” 
increases rather than diminishes, and the value of the inspiration 
it has lent to the study of American history is incalculable. 

To have the honor of holding the flag during the ceremony, is 
a great incentive to good deportment, and instills a proper pride 
in the hearts of those who gain this privilege by good work. I 
do not think I could “‘ keep school” without the ‘‘ Salutation of 
the Flag,” and ‘+ Patriotic Teaching.” * 

Rhinelander School. M. P. PAscaL. 

The teachers of these Industrial schools are large-hearted, 
and radiate a motherly, unselfish atmosphere that is felt the 
moment one comes in contact with them. Something else 
is required here besides a per cent examination or a diploma 
to fit a teacher for this work. Hearts and souwds are needed 
here, and these teachers give these as the sun dispenses 
warmth and life. 

But why should this ceremony, educative, inspiring and 
uplifting as it. is, be confined to the Industrial Schools of 
New York city? Nota child in the land even if “born to 
the purple” but needs this daily reminder of the meaning of 
the words American citizen. The indifference to the public 
in this matter of making it a part of the daily school exercises, 
is amazing. Shall the national flag be only a matter for Dec- 
oration Day and Fourth of July to American children? It has 
taken a century to raise the flag to the schoolhouse top ; shall 
it take another to place it inside the schoolroom for a daily 
salute? “Other nations are leaving us behind in this matter. 
“Saluting the Flag”’ has been introduced into the Board 
Schools of England using the “ Union Jack”’ as the national 
flag. 

If school boards are slow in moving in this matter, why 
cannot individual teachers inaugurate the movement in 
their own rooms? By writing to Col. Balch (33 East 22d 
St., New York City) a complete copy of the “ Manual” can 
be had, so plainly given that every teacher can understand 
and follow it readily. Why should not the Columbian year 
record this advance movement for the inculcation of high 
minded patriotism of the children of America? This “ salute” 
with all the weighty meaning attaching to it, leads up to 
the responsibitity of the ballot which lies at the foundation 
of every expression of the people’s power or choice. 

(* A primer issued by Col. Balch.) 
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June Gymnastics. 


ETHODS for bringing the class upon the floor have so 
often been presented in these columns we will not 
repeat them here ; but, assuming the class has taken 

its place upon the floor, wands in position (Fig. 1) lines 
straight, children at convenient distances, facing front, we 
will proceed at once to the drill. 





Fig. 1. Fig. 10. 
(These figures appear in regular order except 1 and 10, which are 
placed together for economy of space.) 





Signal One! Lines 1 and 2, 3 and 4, 5 and 6, turn 
facing each other. 
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_ Signal Two / Each child advancing right foot, extends Spring to right thrusting the wand up, 1. Hold through 
his wand ‘to his opposite (Fig. 2) and seizing it, takes 7; back to positionon 8. Same left side. (Fig. 6.) 
position for work. (Fig. 3.) Alternate right and left. Rest. 
























Fig. 4. 
With any simple well marked 4 music, raise wand (Fig. 4) a 
and return to position of Fig. 3. Repeat 4 counts. Same Signal One’ Raise wands. (Fig. 7.) Signal Tzwo/ 
with left wand. Same with both. (Fig. 5.) Care must be Pass under the wands. (Fig. 8.) Signal 7éree’ Drop 
taken that the children keep head and trunk erectin these wands as in Fig. 9. 
exercises. Pupils are now standing back to back. In this position, 
repeat the same exercises already given. 








rg 
Bs 


ond os fl S. 














a — 
, . Fig. s. 
Each pupil advances his right foot, at the same time 
pushing the right wand from him, four times, 8 counts. (Fig. ras. 
5-) Same with left. ' Signal One!’ Raise wands. (Fig. 10.) Signal 7wo/ ; 
Pass under wands, bringing pupils again face to face.* j 





wands to sides as in Fig. 
3. Signal Four!’ Each 
pupil drops the wand that 
he holds in his 4/ hand. 
(Fig. 2.) Signal Five/ 
Each pupil sets his own 
wand in marching posi- 
tion. (Fig. 1.) Signal 
Six! Class faces front 
of hall. March. 


Signal Zhree/ Drop 












* Nore.—After the children 
are brought face to face, if it 
is desirable to increase the 
length of the drill, repeat here 
the first part. Then from that, 
proceed to Signal Three! 
Four! etc. 
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Questions in Number. 
Third Grade. 


Columbus was 46 years of age when he discovered Amer- 
ica. In what year was he born? 

He lived 14 years after he discovered America. 
year did his death occur? 


His age when he discovered America was 4 years more 
than three times his age when he first went to sea. At what 
age did he go to sea? 

He left Palos August 3, 1492 and landed at Guanahani 
October 12. In how many days did he make his first voyage ? 

The Santa Maria had a capacity of 130 tons; the number 
of men she carried was 5 more than half the number of tons. 
How many men did she carry? 

If the Santa Maria could sail 4 miles an hour, how many 
days would be required for her to sail 60 leagues? 

A teacher gave her class 7 examples in arithmetic ; Harry 
got his lesson in 8 times as many minutes as there were 
examples. John said, “I can’t” once to every 4 minutes 
spent by Harry. How many times did John say “I can’t” 
while Harry was getting his lesson? 


A boy bought 4 dozen oranges at 40 cents a dozen, and 
sold them at five cents a piece ; he gave his mother four-fifths 
of the money he made, and spent the remainder for a bou- 
quet for his teacher. Cost of the bouquet? 


If George and his 3 brothers can do a piece of work in 6 
days, in what time can his 3 sisters do the same work? 

Dot’s bicycle cost $16 less than Frank’s and they both 
cost $200. Cost of each? 


If in 4 days a boy can pick 7 bushels of strawberries at 2 
cents a quart what are his daily earnings? 


If you sell oranges for $1.00 that cost you 85 cents and 
gain 5 cents a dozen, how many dozen do you sell? 

A news-boy sold 30 papers at 3 cents each and thereby 
gained 40 cents. What did he pay apiece for his papers? 

Leonard’s dog and bicycle cost $125, the bicycle cost $75 
more than the dog. Cost of each? 

Charles got his lesson in 20 minutes, and Lizzie got hers 
in three-fifths of the time lacking 3 minutes. Howlong was 
Lizzie in getting the lesson? 


Ned had a bag of candies; he kept 2 for himself, gave to 
each of 3 girls twice as many as he kept, and had one piece 
left. How many pieces of candy in the bag? 

Katie’s pony cost twice as much as the cart; both cost 
$150. Cost of the cart? 

If Mollie worked 3 examples while Howard worked 2, how 
many would Howard have done when Mollie had worked 9? 
- Harry brought his teacher 5 flowers ; Edward brought four- 
fifths as many as Harry; Clara brought two-thirds as many 
as Harry:and Edward together; Howard as many as all the 
others. How many flowers in the teacher’s bouquet? 


Don had 14 oranges which he divided equally among 4 
girls keeping 2 for himself. How many oranges had each 
girl? 

Add 50 per cent of a quart and 25 per cent of a gallon. 
What part of a gallon is your answer? 

After spending half a dollar, I had three times as much 
left in my purse. How much money had I at first? 

At the rate of one cent postage for two ounces, how much 
postage must I pay for a pound and a half? 

If I buy a pencil for 2 cents and sell it for 3 cents, what 
per cent do I gain? 

There are 30 children in a class, 50 per cent of whom are 
working at the board. How many children are in their seats ? 

Willie had five-eighths of a pound of candy and gave away 
to his playmates 3 ounces. How, many ounces of candy 
vere left? 

Out of a box of butter containing 5 pounds, 2} pounds 
were used. How many pounds and ounces were left? 

Three-eighths of a pound and 2 ounces are what part of a 
pound ? 

Sixteen ounces is what per cent of a pound? 


In what 
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The Alphabet Song. 
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It is complained that under the methods of the “ New Education,” 
children never Jearn their alphabet, and are therefore unable to make use 
of it in preparing and consulting alphabetical lists, etc. Now, while the 
advice of the old-time school-master with regard to the multiplication 
table, “ Sing it to them,” is hardly likely to be followed in this enlight- 
ened day, there cannot be the same objection to learning the alphabet 
through song, as its sequence does not appeal in any way to the logical 
faculties. The above is suggested as a convenient tune to be used asa 
medium for teaching the succession of English letters. 


A. A. P. 


Language Stories. 


The Blush Rose. 


There is a rose called the Blush rose. Do you know how it 
came to have that name? One morning, very early, when only 
the fairies were up and about, a little rose bud stretched itself in 
its covering and peeped out. ‘‘-Dear me!” said the little bud, 
‘* how that great, round sun stares at me!” ‘That is because 
you are so beautiful,” smiled the sun. Then the little rose bud 
blushed a rosy pink; and some way that pretty blush never again 
left the little rose. Do you see, now, why the rose is called the 
Blush rose? 


Dandelion’s Story. 


I am a little, yellow dandelion. In the springtime, my leaves 
begin to grow, and just when they get long and pretty, some 
little boy comes with his knife and basket, and digs me up, takes 
me off and tells his mamma he has found a dandelion for her to 
eat. Justthink of it! Sometimes I stay in the ground until my 
bright yellow blossom comes and then they do not want to dig 
me, for I am not good to eat then. Little girls like to pick my 
blossom and make curls out of my stem. So you see I am a very 
useful little plant. 


‘The Violets’ Party. 


It was the last of May. Little Violet said to herself: ‘‘ Here it 
is, late in the spring and I have been planning for several days to 
have my party, and I shall invite only my relations. Let me 
name them and see how many it will make. Of course, Jam 
Violet Blue — but I must name myself last. First, there is Violet 
White; she is so cunning and pretty. Then Violet Yellow; she 
is rather odd. But I think she will come. Then my two cousins 
from the meadow must come, they are so tall and graceful, and 
their names are just like the first two I have named, myself, 
Violet Blue, and Violet White. I must not forget my pretty 
cousin on the hill, Violet Horse-shoe; she has a queer name, but 
she is very pretty. Then my English cousin must come from 
her garden ; dear little English Violet. She is always so sweet. 
They say she has a sister, Violet White, but I have never seen 
her, and so I shall not invite her, I think. That makes all — 
how many shall I have now at my party? 


An Act of Kindness. 


‘‘ Bless me,” said Mrs. Toad, in a deep bass voice, ‘‘ what a 
narrow escape!” There she sat blinking solemnly at a new- 
comer who had just crawled from under a board. 

‘* What.is the matter?” asked the new arrival. Mrs. Toad gave 
agroan. ‘I’ve had such a fright.” 

Mr. Solomon Toad for once sat quite still. 
it?” 

‘«T had just come from my hole this spring and was trying my 
strength, when I came suddenly to a ditch. As I stood wonder- 


‘* Do tell me about 
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ing whether I should venture to jump across, I looked up and 
saw Harry and Baby Ben coming down the street. Harry was 
counting marbles, the Baby running before as fast as his small 
legs could carry him. My first thought was of that hole. Nota 
soul in sight, so [ jumped, landing right in front of Ben. Some- 
what stunned with such a leap, I dimly heard a sweet voice say, 
‘*O! Harry, do see dis ‘ittle foad.” ‘Then I was squeezed so 
that I nearly fainted. I found myself soon after on the ground 
with three fat worms as a reward.” At this Solomon closed his 
mouth with asnap. ‘‘ Wish I had been there. How nice they 
must have tasted.” ' 

‘«Don’t you remember what an escape I had last year?” con- 
tinued Mrs. Toad, who loved to croak. ‘‘ A naughty boy gave me 
such a blow that I thought my last day had come. Just then 
Harry Lincoln walked along and took me carefully home, where 
_I lived the greater part of the year. I’ve always remembered the 
kindness and now I have had a chance to repay it, saving little 

- Ben.” Mr. Toad looked wise. ‘‘ It was a brave deed,” he said, 
and with this saying the two parted. 


The Dog and the Baker, 


Fido was very fond of the little round cakes the baker made. 
Each day his master gave him a penny which he carried in his 
mouth to the baker’s. This penny he would place upon the 
baker’s counter, and then look up into the man’s face as if to say, 
‘*T will take my cake now, if you please.” 

One day the baker, thinking to play a joke upon Fido, gave him 
a cake piping hot, just fresh from the oven. But, poor fellow, 
it burnt his mouth and he was glad enough to drop it as quickly 
as he had taken it. The foolish baker laughed. Fido wagged 
his tail angrily, went straight to the counter, took back his pen- 
ny, and left the store. He never could be coaxed into that shop 
again. 


The Bad Penny. 


Fido’s master once had a friend visiting at his house. He told 
the friend what a wise dog Fido was, and what a foolish joke 
the baker had tried upon him. 

‘*\ wonderful dog,” said the friend. ‘‘I wonder what he 
would do if I gave him this bad penny. It is so worn the store- 
keepers will not take it. Here, Fido, here’s a-penny for you!” 

Fido took the penny and went to the store. By and by he came 
back with itin his mouth. He went straight up to the man who 
had given to him; and, laying it at his feet, marched off. Never 
again during his visit, could the man win any attention from the 
wise dog he had deceived. 


The Kind Elephant. 


An elephant once became very fond of his master’s tittie baby 
girl. He never seemed so happy as when the nurse would leave 
the child in his care. He would rock the cradle with his trunk, 
and brush away the flies as. gently as the baby’s own mother 
could have done. 


Willie’s Bicycle. 


Willie had a bad habit of being late at school. He was always 
sorry when he was tardy, for it made his teacher sorry. ‘I never 
will be late again, truly [ will not,” he would say. But for all 
that, Willie would be tardy again in less than a week. ‘‘ Willie,” 
said his father one day just after the Christmas vacation, ‘if you 
will not be tardy again this year, I will give you a bicycle for 
your vacation present.” How Willie’s eyes sparkled! And how 
hard he tried! School is nearly done now, and not a tardy mark 
against Wiilie’s name. He will win his bicycle, (think; and better 
still, he has formed a habit of always being on time. ‘‘ I wonder 
how I could have been so careless,” Willie says. ‘‘I must have 
been a very little boy in those days when'I used to be tardy so 
often. I think it is very babyish to be tardy.” 


How Edward Earned Some Money. 


‘« Please, sir, I want ten cents,” said Edward, to his rich old 
uncle, who made him handsome presents. ‘‘ What for?” asked 
Uncle Tim. ‘‘To buy some marbles,” said Edward. ‘* Well, I’d 
like to have you do something to earn that,” said his uncle. 
‘“* What can 7 do? I can’t do anything,” answered the little boy 
with a very sober face. ‘Qh, yes, you can. You can do some 
little errands just as well as anybody. Mrs. Lester’s little boy 
has sprained his ankle, and she would be very glad of your Ireip, 
to go to the drug store to-night and get some arnica for it,” said 
the kind old uncle, who would really have been glad to give 
Edward the money only he thought it would be better for him to 
earn it. So Edward went pvulitely to Mrs. Lester’s door, and 
offered to go to the store. She was very glad of his offer and 
asked him to stay and amuse the little lame boy and have tea 
with him. Edward enjoyed the little visit so much he forgot all 
about the money and the marbles, and really didn’t like to take 
any pay for his kind act. But his uncle gave him a bright silver 
quarter of a dollar, and a whole pocket full of marbles besides. 


Little Things. 


“ Little moments make an hour; Water drops, a brook ; 
Little thoughts, a book; Little deeds of faith and love, 
Little seeds, a tree or flower; Make a home for you above.” 
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Literature in Primary Grades. 


From “Course of Study in Language and Science” by ELVENE 
Curtis HARD, Principal Training School, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Second Crade. 


September, October. 
(@) STORIES FROM HIAWATHA. 


Making the canoe. 

Shooting the deer. 

Wrestling with Mondamin and planting the corn. 
Hidwatha’s friends. 

Visit to the arrow-maker. 


(b) HISTORY STORIES. 


Story of Columbus. 

Discovery of America. 

Draw, mould, sew in connection with this work, as in Grade I. 
Illustrated stories. 


November, December. 
(@) HIAWATHA CONTINUED. 
(6) THE INDIANS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
(c) STORIES OF THE PILGRIMS. 


Their coming to Massachusetts. 

The first Thanksgiving. 

Poems and songs. 

Mould, draw and illustrate as in Grade I. Fold a basket for 
a Thanksgiving basket. Let children make or do something 
for a Thanksgiving offering. 


(d) CHRISTMAS STORIES, LEGENDS, POEMS AND SONGS. 


One stanza of Milton’s Nativity Hymn. 

Story of St. Christofer. 

Story of the Flight into Egypt. 

Stories about Egypt. 

_ The Nile, the pyramids, the sphinx, the obelisks. 

Make on sand table, the desert, the Nile. Mould the pyra- 
mids, the obelisks. Draw the pyramids, the obelisks. 
Fold the pyramid. Lay Egyptian borders with sticks, draw 
and color. 


LAX XXX 


Show Madonna pictures, pictures of the Flight into Egypt, 
of the pyramids, obelisks, sphinx, etc. 
January, February, 
(@) STORIES FROM GREEK MYTHOLOGY. 
The Greeks and their gods. 
Labors of Hercules. 
Theseus and Perseus. 
Proserpine. 
The Golden Fleece. 
Midas. 
Pegasus (from Pindar.) 
The story of Antigone (from Sophocles.) 
Stories from the Odyssey. 
Penelope’s Web. 
Circe. 
Show pictures of Greek art, temples, columns, statues. 
Children lay Greek fret with sticks, outline with sewing 
Greek patterns, and draw them. 
Draw a Doric column. 


(6) HISTORY STORIES. 


Story of Washington. 

Story of the flag. 

Patriotic poems and songs. 

Paste, draw and colorin water colors the flag. 








(¢€) LONGFELLOW. 
Story of his life. 
Poems read, reproduced and illustrated. Selections learned. 
Lessons on ‘‘ Birds of Killingworth,” ‘‘ The bell of Atri.” 

j (d) ESKIMOS. 
Stories from “Seven Little Sisters,” «‘ Children of the Cold.” 
Let a child dress and pose as an Eskimo, children draw. 
March, April. 
(a) THE CHINESE. 
(At time of Chinese New Year.) 

Draw a pose, as with the Eskimo. 

(b) ARBOR DAY 


Stories and poems about the trees. 
Draw and color trees. 
(¢) STORIES FROM FAMOUS PICTURES. 
Landseer’s Dog. 
The Two Princes in the Tower. (Millais.) 
Story of Giotto and his Bell-tower. 
Let children look at pictures and learn to love them and try 
to copy them if they wish. 
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May, June. 
(@) HISTORY STORIES. 
Memorial Day. (May.) 
Stories and poems and songs. 
Stories of the Revolution. (In connection with Bunker Hill, 
June 17.) 
(6) FLOWER LEGENDS. 
Hyacinth. 
Daphne. 
Moss Rose. 
Books of Reference: 
Literary Landmarks. (Mary Burt.) 
Indian History for Young Folks. ( Drake.) 
Stories of Massachusetts. (Pratt.) 
Tanglewood Tales and Wonder-Book. ( Hawthorne.) 
Plumptre’s Translation of Sophocles. 
Church’s Stories of Greek Tragedians. 
Life of Giotto. (Quilter.) 
Athena, Queen of the Air. (Ruskin.) 
Young Folks’ Book of Poetry. (Lee & Shepard.) 
(Third Grade given in September number. ) 


Our Picture. 


° Rare Days in June. 
There is a wor.d of things to talk about in this picture. It is 


@ evidently 1 family (three generations) who have temporarily 


moved out-doors “ for the fun of it.” It does not seem to be a 
regular ‘‘ meal,” for the mother is paring apples and the grandma 
and grandpa are simply looking on. 

The children will be easily led into the realms of imagination 
by the enticing suggestiveness of the scene. The children were 
hungry, and so a little lunch was given them; soup or bread and 
milk will be suggested by the spoons. There is a fine opportuni- 
ty to teach table etiquette by reference to the little girl drinking 
from her plate, the other little girl tipping her plate over her 
nose, and the vertical spoon at the other end of the table because 
the boy is too absorbed by the scene on the floor to think of what 
he is doing. 

What is this scene on the floor? The little girl with the nap- 
kin round her neck, must have ran away from the table to give 
her lunch to the little dogs, who have eaten it all up and pushed 
the spoon on the floor. You will have no end of little puppy 
stories if you allow the children to branch off into their past ex- 
periences with these little animals—and I would do this someday. 

Always leave the intellectual part of a picture to the last, after 
their eyes are satisfied with seeing and their minds are ready to 
work. Every face here carries its story. Have each story writ- 
ten out as it interprets itself to the children. Make a particular 
point of what the grandpa may be saying, as he does not seem to 
be showing much interest in the afternoon scene—or what time 
of day is it? The old gentleman looks as if he were asking his 
wife where he could find something in the house. Don’t forget 
the summer atmosphere—the June of the picture; are those grape 
vines on the house? 

The oft-repeated caution must come again, don’t show this pic- 
ture too much. There is work enough in it to last till‘tlose of 
school. It will doubtless be as popular as ‘‘The Friend of the 
Family ” in the January number. 


The Patriotic Primer. 


The following letter from one of the ‘“‘ Aid” Schools in New 
York city, will,explain what is meant by the ‘‘ Patriotic Primer ” 
issued by Col. Balch and the testimony of one teacher who has 
given it a practical trial in the schoolroom. Primary teachers in 
the higher grades can accomplish a world of good in chinking in 
a few minutes each day, between regular lessons, the principles 
of patriotism, and the meaning of the American Flag. 


I know of no better system for presenting to young children 
the fundamental principles of our government than that em- 
bodied in the ‘‘ Patriotic Primer ” by Col. Balch. In this line of 
instruction I have found it invaluable as a Teacher’s Manual. 
It not only suggests to the teacher the leading principles of our 
government, but also, the order and importance of presentation. 

Upon casual reading, it would seem --even if the language 
were simplified —that the facts to be taught were quite beyond 
the comprehension of the young child; but experiment has taught 
me otherwise. 

By means of simple language, and varied and commonplace 
i'lustrations, I have explained it article by article, until at the 
end of three months’ instruction, averaging forty minutes a 
week, I believe my boys from nine to eleven years of age, under- 
stand the terms, ‘‘ Declaration of Independence, Democracy, Rep- 
resentative Government, Naturalization,” etc., quite as well as 
‘men of larger growth.” 


Rhinelander School. C. L. Van Dyck. 





Errors. In ‘UNDERLYING MEANING OF THE GiFTS,” by 
delen M. Lathrop, (May Primary EpvucaTion) the phrase 
“ geom+trical development” near the beginning should read 
‘symmetrical development” and near the close of the article ‘‘ the 
importanc2 of fair” should read, ‘‘ the importance of working 
and playing fair.” 
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(In this department teachers and editor will meet together for a social talk and 
exchange of opinions, experiences and suggestions. All that teachers would say of 
their work, if they were with a congenial company of other teachers will be in place 

ere. Questions and letters to the editor will here receive attention and be treated in 
the best way to bring the greatest good to the greatest number. ) 


Teachers: Please do not send us any illustrations made with pen- 
cil or ordinary blue-black ipk. Use Higgan’s American Drawing ink, 
India ink, or Stafford’s office ink, which is very black. A blue-black 
ink does not photograph sufficiently strong for photo-engraving. 


The Chicago board, in settling the “‘fad” question, have decided 
that clay modeling be discontinued except in the deaf mute day 
schools and kindergartens; that drawing be taken from the first 
grade; that pasting be taken from all grades; and that all work 
in singing be eliminated from the first and second grades as far 
as practicable. Home missionary work with this “‘ board” will be 
in order by all primary teachers who visit Chicago this summer. 


The death of Gen. Armstrong, brings to mind a conversation 
with him a few years ago, relative to the influence of the teacher 
upon the pupils of a school. He had just engaged a graduate 
from one of the leading women’s colleges to come to Hampton asa 
teacher of their grown-up pupils — negroes and Indians. She was 
highly recommended for her personal qualities, refined manners 
and broad culture; but she was young, without any teaching ex- 
perience and, far worse, had received no pedagogical training for 
her work. In answer to my doubt as to the wisdom of securing 
such a teacher for Hampton Institute, Gen. Armstrong became 
earnest and excited in a moment; and those who have known this 
man will understand how rapid such a transition could be in a 
temperament like his. He was rowing a boat in the famous 
Hampton Roads in the quiet of a summer night, but he dropped 
the oars and rose instantly to his feet, and throwing back the 
cape of his long army coat, he stretched out his arm to that little 
village he had created by the sea, and exclaimed, ‘‘ 1 know what 
you say of inexperienced, untrained teachers is usually con- 
sidered true, but my experience in that school with all sorts of teach- 
ers, leads me to say that I would far rather have a young, teachable 
lady full of graciousness and winning gentleness to lift up those 
people than all the pedagogical school teachers in the country, 
who do not possess this moral, refining power. These students 
must have an ideal ; they must come in contact with. refined, cul- 
tured people, to get that ideal, and the deference they pay the 
right kind of teachers is a civilizing power too strong for me to 
lose.” 

The picture of that tall figure standing in unconscious majesty 
before that little Venice by-the-sea sending its bright lights over 
the dark waters, pleading for kind hearts, cultured manners and 
moral power in his teachers, is one I shall never forget. 


The ‘‘ last days” are here. Make them as happy ones as you 
can, teachers. ‘‘I always send my children to bed happy,” said 
a wise mother. Try toget acquainted with your children in a 
social way in these closing days, and let them see the social side 
of you. That does not mean to drop the regular program aid 
let the go-as-you-please spirit take possession. A greater mis- 
take than this could not be made. So long have you walked in a 
necessary routine with your children that certain demoralization 
will follow the stepping aside from it. But you can interweave a 
thousand little changes in your regular work that will be a de- 
lightful surprise, rest and novelty to these little folks who long to 
be out with other young growing things. 

Have you ever thought how hard it is for these little children 
to stay in doors this month when every breath of the June air is 
an intoxication to the senses? It is hard for you to enter the 
schoolroom these days when birds, blossoms and sunshine are all 
tempting you to stay out and revel in this most glorious month of 
the whole year. It is harder for them without the maturity and 
fixed purpose that keeps you up toduty. Recognize their right 
to enjoy the outside glory more than the schoolroom, and show them 
that you feel the same way. Why not? Sympathy is the most 
potent factor in the world to win human hearts. Give it and es- 
tablish a comradeship with the children that will not ‘let you 
down” a particle if shown in the right way. You can then bring 
them up to the courage of working with a will in these last days 
because it is right to do so, and the rebellious spirit against the 
schoolroom confinement will be wonderfully subdued. 

If you are in a locality where perfunctory picnics with 
your children are the custom, heaven pity you. It will probably 
seem impracticable to you to take your children into the fields, by 
groups (schools ought to be arranged so that teachers could do 
this) but bring as much of the fields inside your rooms as possi- 
ble, literally and figuratively. Plan for a little extra “ good time” 
every day. Ask your children, some day to write me a letter and 
send me a whole bunch of them. Do not be troubled because 
they are not immaculate in appearance. Twenty years in the 
schoolroom have prepared me for most things by way of penman- 
ship and editorial experience has done the rest. 
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Vacation. 


(Concert Recitation, ) 


Away with the books and lessons, 
Our holidays are here ; 

The time to all the children 

The best time in the year. 

Now off to woods and sea-shore, 
Let’s hasten all who may ; 

And live out in, the sunshine, 
The long, long summer day. 


We'll climb the gray old boulders, 
We’ll scramble in the sand, 

We'll frolic in the water 

As well as on the land 

And then when says the autumn 
Vacation is no more, 

We’ll take our books and hasten 
Back to the schoolroom door. 


—L. B.C. 


Song of the Waves. 


Motion Song. 
Db N | 
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Gay lit - tle waves, glad lit - tle waves. 


I. 


Rollicking, frolicking elves are we, 
Gay little waves, glad little waves, 
Tossing about on the breezy sea ;! 
Gay little waves, glad little waves! 
Smiling? and nodding® and floating‘ along, 
Joining hands with a merry song,° 
Sparkling, and flashing® and hurrying on, 
Gay little waves, glad little waves. 


You'd scarce expect one of my 
' ‘To speak in public on the a 


2. 

O, how we love the bright, pretty moon, 
Loving waves, longing waves, 

She’s hiding her face from us all too soon,’ 
Loving waves, longing waves. 

We rise up on tip-toe and stretch our hands,* 
We roll far up on the shining strands, 

Longing to climb where so proudly she stands,° 
Loving waves, longing waves. 


3: 
Hark! there’s the wind: we are furious now, 
Angry waves,!” mad, mad waves, 
We’re beating high over the vessel’s prow,!! 
Angry waves, mad, mad waves. 
Rushing along with an angry roar, 
Dashing the spray on the rocky shore,!? 
Mocking winds cry to us o’er and o’er 
“ Angry waves! cruel waves!” 


4. 
Ha! there’s the sun with her cheery good will !!% 
We're glad little waves, glad little waves, 
She’s smiling and bidding the wind be siill, 
Gay little waves, glad little waves ! 
We don our white caps'* and we whirl about,!5 
We dance and we prance with a merrv shout,!5 
We'll keep up the fun till the stars come out,!° 
We're gay little waves, glad little waves.!® 


Motions, 


Arms and hands held out in a natural and easy position in front 


the body, and moved lightly to and fro. 


2. 


PEP 


goss 


nary m 
9. 
10. 
II. 
voice. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
form in 
venient 
time to 
16. 


Drop a courtesy. 

Nod slightly. 

Wave both hands lightly in the air. 

Rows of pupils join hands. 

Swing the joined hands lightly backward and forward. 

Look up. 

Rise slowly “on tip-toes” and raise both nands toward an imagi- 


oon, 


Point upward. 
Stamp (not violently.) 
Toss the arms high but not so high or so violently as to affect the 


Arms moved forward palms outward. 

Look up and smile. 

Slip on some simple, white cap or muslin or paper. 

The effect is very pleasing here if the children can join hands and 


to a number of small circles as they turn about. If this is not con- 


let each separate pupil turn about slowly and gracefully, keeping 
the music. 
Clap. 


What Would They Do? 


(Recitation. ) 


If blue-birds bloomed like flowers in a row, 
And never could make a sound, 

How would the daisies and violets know 

When to come out of the ground ? 

They would wait, and wait, the season through, 
Never a flower on earth could be found. 


And what would birds and butterflies do, 

If the flowers had wings to fly? 

Why, birds and blossoms, and butterflies too, 
Would stay far up in the sky, 

And then the people would droop and sigh, 
And all the children on earth would cry. 


The Little Men. 


(To be given with suitable finger motions. ) 


Oh! where are the merry, merry little men 
To join us in our play? 

And where are the busy, busy 1ittle men 
To help us work to-day ? 


Upon each hand 
A little band 
For work or play is ready 











SL 


—— 
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The first to come The fields are red with fragrant clover, 
Is Master Thumb The bees flit to and fro ; 
Then Pointer, strong and steady. The little birds fly gayly over, 
Singing as they go. 
Then Tall Man high ; 
And just close by Out of the bowers of pinks and roses 
The Feeble Man doth linger, Comes the summer breeze, 
And last of all, Swinging the robin’s pretty cradle, 
So fair and small, Playing with the trees. 


The baby— Little Finger 


Yes ! here are the merry, merry little men 
To join us in our play ; How to Remember June. 
And here are the busy, busy little men Guteies 
To help us work to-day. 
J-u-n-e — that’s June, you know ; 

ae The fairest of months to come and go. 
There are so many things to remember it by ; 
The currants that shine by the garden walk ; 
The dear little birds that almost talk ; 
The blithe little bees that rock as they please 
In the roses nodding on every stalk ; 
The breezes frolicking high and low ; 
And the meadows wide where the stawberries hide 
On every side — that’s June, you know. 





— Selected. 


Runaway Pansies. 
(To be read, standing close beside the sketched illustration upon the blackboard.) ” 
Dick, Beauty, and Dimple, were three little pansies. “I 
say,” whispered Dick one day, “let’s run away to the pleas- 
ant hill up yonder ; I am tired of staying here.” “ Agreed,” 





"‘ar cae said the others. 
ae “ T’ll take an umbrella,” said Beauty, “the sun may be too 
The Little Sailor hot for us.” “Wait till | get my doll ; ” said Dimple. 


They were ready at last and away they skipped over the 
grassy lawn. 


(Recitation for a small boy dressed as a sailor and holding a toy ship.) 
By M. D. STERLING, Philadelphia. 


I want to be a sailor, 
And sail the ocean blue, 

But mother says I’m quite too small,— 
J don’t think so !—do you? 


She lets me wear a sailor’s cap ; 
My ocean is a tub, 

And there my ship Sails round and round— 
Without me. ‘That's the rub! 


I do dislike a vessel 








With quarter-deck too small A Pansy panic. 
To ’commodate the captain ;— : 
Suppose there’d be a squall? “Isn't it nice?” said Dimple. “ Capital,” said Beauty 
using his big umbrella for a cane and forgetting the hot 
But then a bathtub ocean sun. 
I Is pretty calm, you know ;— “Q! here is a little pool,” said Diek, who led the way. 
: The breezes from a palm-leaf fan What fun it was to stand close down to the rim of the 
] Are not a dangerous blow. cool water and peep in at their faces ! 
Just as they were thinking of taking a drink a terrible 
I load my ship with cargo, form came fluttering over their heads. 
I spread the little sail, “ A brownie on a dreadful horse!” wailed Dick, darting 
I fan it ’cross the bathtub, ahead and falling in his haste. 
| Or in the biggest pail. Beauty tried to run away too, lost his umbrella and finally 
fell flat; while poor Dimple tipped head foremost into the- 
Some day I'll be a sailor pool. 
On vessel no¢ a toy, What was worse they could not pick themselves up again, 
And pipe all hands below on deck, * not even when the terrible brownie had passed out of sight 
And holloa, “Ship ahoy !” for the hot sun and the fright had made them very weak. 
Farewell to bathtub oceans then What would have become of them had Nellie not 
For a “rudy sailor-boy. happened along just then? 


“Why, you poor little things !’’ she cried, “how came you 
here?” But the pansies could only droop their heads for 


June. answer. ; 
“T wish,” thought Dick, “I wish she would take us some- 
The darling daisies have come to the meadows, where away from this hot sun.” 
Daisies yellow and white — And sure enough, Nellie put the three runaways into fresh 
Looking up in the sun and smiling water and set them in a cool nook in the parlor. 


Till he goes away at night. A. CG 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


—Several volumes of the American Book Com- 
pany’s New English Classics for Schools have 
recently appeared. The latest addition to the 
Series is Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, 
which is quite up to the high standard, editor- 
ially, artistically, and mechanically, of the 
other volumes of the Series. In publishing 
these books the aim has been to provide at the 
lowest priees the gems of English Literature 
for school use. They are judiciously edited, 
the notes are adequate, the binding is uniform 
in boards, and the general appearance of the 
books is handsome. It is safe to say that this 
is the best edition now published of the works 
included, at anything like the prices at which 
these are offered. Already issued are: Macau- 
lay’s Second Essay on Chatham, 2c, Sir Roger 
de Coverley Papers, from The Spectator, 0c, 
Irving’s Sketch Book—Ten Selections, 2c, 
Scott’s Ivanhoe, 50c, Scott’s Marmion, 40c, 
Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar, 20, Shakespeare’s 
Twelfth Night, 20c, Shakespeare’s Merchant of 
Venice, 20. In preparation are Matthew Ar- 
nold’s, Sohrab and Rustum, 20c, and Emerson’s 
Amercan Scholar, Self Reliance, Compensation 
20c. 

The abridgements for school use of Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary have for many years 
been popular with teachers and pupils and 
have always been the most satisfactory dic- 
tionary for class use. With the appearance of 
Webster’s International Dictionary, a thorough 
revision of the school editions, based on the 
International, seem to be warranted, and the 
American Book Company have just issued 
Webster’s Primary School Dictionary, 48c, 
Webster’s Common School Dictionary, 72c, and 
Webster’s High School Dictionary, 98c. These 
bave been prepared with the same conscien- 
tious and painstaking scholarship that charac- 
terizes the larger dictionary and each volame 
is fully illustrated, and handsomely and sub- 
stantially bound in convenient size and form. 

Regular grade teachers and even experts 
and specialists in penmanship will welcome 
the recently published Appleton’s Manual of 
Penmanship, 50c. Prepared by Prof. Lyman 


D. Smith, Teacher of Penmanship, in the Hart, 


ford, Ct., Public Schools, it is full of most help- 
ful suggestions to teachers in this branch. 
. 


—“Elementary Woodwork,” published by 
Lee & Shepard, is a record of the manual 
training work done in the senior grammar 
grade of the Springfield, Mass. schools; 
which work has since its commencement, 
in 1886, been in charge of Geo. B. Kilbon. 
We bespeak for the book an impartial exami- 
nation. It will be found te contain in an 
orderly arrangement those fundamental prin- 
ciples of working in wood which must be ob- 
tained by a studentof any system to make 
his study of value. 


— Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. announce that 
they bave re-established their Chicago Educa- 
tional Agency, which was temporarily discon- 
tinued after the transfer of their common- 
school text books to another publishing house 


Primary Education 


in 1890. Their office is in the Kimball Building, 
243-253 Wabash Avenue, and in charge of Mr. 


ALFRED A. Horn, who will be pleased to renew 


old acquaintances, and to correspond with 
teachers and educators in all parts of the 
Northwest regarding the supply of their edu- 
cational works for normal classes and colleges, 
and standard publications for school libraries. 
An important adjunct recently incorporated 
with the educational branch of their business 
is the supply of instructive reading for schools. 
Their catalogue of books now comprises several 
thousand volumes, embracing every dqepart- 
ment of literature. Classified lists of these 
publications have been prepared, which will 
be found of much value for a thorough equip- 
ment of school, public, and private libraries. 





FABLES OF SCIENCE. 


“ Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book,” by Mrs. 
M. A. B. Kelley, of the state normal college at 
Albany, comes from the Educational Publish- 
ing Company, Boston. It is an interesting and 
attractive bock for children and a suggestive 
and stimulating companion to their wander- 
ings for observation by the ocean or the 
streams and the ponds and in the woods. Nat- 
ural history is here presented in story rather 
than in dry scientific form, and the facts woven 
into the narration are illustrated by a great 
variety of good pictures. The phenomena and 
operations of nature are personified and dra- 
matized skillfully, even as the primitive Ar- 
yan personified them to people his sky with 
gods, but much more intelligently of course. 
The superior interest, however, to the young 
mind of so treating nature is obvious, and the 
book is an acquisition to either the school or 
the home. The fortunes for instance of the 
humming-bird moth are followed through the 
egg, the larva and the pupa stages to the full- 
blown miller. Little “Make Believe” itis called 
from its aping of the humming-bird. The his- 
tories of gay Mrs. Papillo, as the swallow 
tailed butterfly is called, and of her neighbor, 
Mrs. Bombyx, the plain silk-worm, are given; 
also those of the Two Weavers, in verse; Mrs. 
Lace-Wing’s party; Farmer Brown’s Enemies; 
The Water Tiger; real fairiés’ as bees are rep- 
resented; many sorts of birds and fishes, and 
also flowers. There is much of both entertain- 
ing and instruction in the little book for almost 
any reader, old or young. 

—BROOKLYN EAGLE. 


To the city bred child who knows nothing of 


. the flight of bird, nor the habitude of the shy 


denizens of the wood, nothing of the many- 
hued flowers that bloom unseen in the shady 
retreats of the forest, by the silent stream, in 
the marshy meadows and onthe pond where 
those pied musicians the frogs, hold high ecar- 
nival, who has never sought for the ripest ber- 
in the angles of the straggling old rail fences 
festooned with vines upon which the little 
acrobat the chip-munk with his pouches filled 
with nuts performs his comical feats, who has 
never scrambled among the rocky ledges and 


found sermons in stones, and instruction in 
4 
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everything — “Leaves from Nature’s Story- 
Book,” by Mrs. M. A. B. Kelley, will be a reva- 
lation, a green oases in the arid desert of dull 
routine, the Sahara of child life — Nature is the 
only volume that never grows old for it goes 
into a new edition every year. 

META WELLERS. 





OUR MAIL BAG. 


I have made a thorough examination of Mc- 
Lellan’s “ Applied Psychology,”— pronounce it 
an excellent one, and do not hesitate in com- 
mending it for use in public schools. 

B. Byron LOWER, 
State Supt. Pub. Instruction, Boise City, Idaho. 


DEAR SIRs: 

Iinfer from your last issue that you publish 
an edition of ““Z30p’s Fables,” intended for 
the lower grades in reading. Will you kindly 
send me a copy? I shall hail with delight 
another help to escape from the abominable, 
“Dolgoup? Idogoup” and such trash of first 
readers. To think of the amount of time that 
has been wasted in this insult to the intelli- 
gence of our ebildren! 

Very respectfully yours, 
Geo. F. SAWYER, 
Supt. of Schools, Lansingburg, N. Y. 


It was avery difficult task which Mrs. Kelly 
set for herself when she proposed to write 
some books upon Natural History adapted to 
young readers, but she has succeeded in com- 
bining in an uncommon manner scientific ac- 
curacy of statement with an attractive style 
and so has achieved great success in her under- 
taking. 

Most writers upon such subjects awaken in- 
terest if they do it at all by the accounts given 
of the habits of the creatures described, but 
Mrs. Kelly besides doing that has been able by 
her skillful pen to interest children even in the 
scientific facts of structure and classification 
which are often distasteful to mature minds. 

Any teacher or parent who will take the 
trouble to open one of the volumes and read a 
page will find himself irresistably led through 
many pages by fascination of the subjects as 
they are presented in these volumes. The 
books need only to be known, to be apprecia- 


ted and used. 
WILLIAM J. MILNE, 


" New York State Normal College. 
Albany, May 17, 1893. 


». 

‘* SUMMER Homes.” A beautifully illustrated 
book — list of over 3000 summer hotels and 
boarding houses in Catskill Mountains and 
Central New York. Send six cents in stamps 
to H. B. JaGor, General Eastern Passenger 
Agent, West Shore R. R., 363 Broadway, New 
York, or free upon application. 


IMPERIAL GRANUM is capable of being served 
in most delicious and appetizing forms.— New 
York Observer. 





$5,000 REW. ARD: For the person who will make for us a Series of Books that will sell 








as easily and largely as the following: 


Hyde’s Lessons in English Language and Grammar doubled in sale in 1889—much more than doubled 


‘in 1890, gained fifty per cent in 1891 over 1890, and thirty-five per cent in 1892 over 1891. 


a still larger gain. 


The present year promises 


’ Better than all, they are not only giving complete satisfaction in 999 out of every 1,000 of the cities and 


towns where they are used, but are said to be doing more for the better speaking and writing of English than any books 


hitherto used. 


(For proof of this see Statement of Results sent free on application.) 


Samples of these books are sent free to any Superintendent or Principal not satisfied with books in use and contem- 


plating a change. 
Wright’s Nature Readers. 


(Sea-Side and Wayside.) 


More than doubled in sale in 1889, a seventy per 


cent in 1890, twenty-five per cent more in 1891 and forty-five per cent more in 1892. 


For further particulars — in person or by letter, of 





D. C. HEATH & CO., PUBLISHERS, 





Boston, 


New York, Chicago. 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 
TEACHERS WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


to fill positions vacant in the following grades: 
KINDERGARTEN, PRIMARY, INTERMEDIATE, GRAMMAR ASSISTANT, 
GRAMMAR PRINCIPAL, HIGH SCHOOL ASSISTANT, HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL, 
SPECIALISTS IN 
French, German, Mathematics, Drawing, Physical Culture, Sciences, Music, vocal or instrumental, 





Remember the place 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO BSROMFIELD S$TREET, ESOSTON. 


Over 200 Beautiful Sketches and Drawings Free. | Ww EBSTER’ Ss. x ‘ 





— 





aa Birds, aici nai &c., in — variety, wid be INTERNA TIONAL ; 
sent free with each subscription to our New Illustrated Maga- § a Entirely New, DICTIONARY? 


zine —** The Beautiful in Nature and Art.’’ Published { 
monthly, 25 cents per year. Send stamp for sample copy and 


Ten years were spent § 
7 in its preparation, a hun- 
dred editors employed, ‘ 

ia over expended. § 
A Library in Itself | 
Invalnabie in the house- 


oe hold, and to the teacher, 
the professional man, 














Sold by all Booksellers. 


| Published by 
im G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
SPRING FIELD, ] Mass. 


Send for free proapoctas. 


SHELTON, NEBRASKA. 


KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL ecuueacennenl & CO., 
SUPPLIES. _ ser tere 


DIXON'S 





‘ 











VY wyY 





samples. 
Beautiful in Nature and Art, Co., 
| 
i. 








Brain-Workers. 


American Graphite 
Pencils. 





Dr. C. H. Goodman, St. Louis, says of 

HESE pencils are used in more 

i schools, colleges and offices than 

any pencils made. They are in 10 

“Have used it for several years, with especially good degrees of hardness and suitable for all 
classes of work. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


results in nervous prostration, the result of mental efforts ; 


also in sleepless conditions of brain-workers.’’ bas’ If not familiar with them mention PrIMaRY 
. EpucaTion and send 16 cents for samples worth double 
! the money. 





JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


It is recommended by physicians of all JERSEY CITY, N. J 





schools, for restoring brain force or nervous 


ow oar wo se ones ree BVH SEE SCHOOLS 


shas been reduced below the normal standard 


by over-work, as found in lawyers, teachers, PECKHAM LITTLE & C0 
; 5 "4 


students and brain-workers generally. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to Rumford Chemi- 


cal Works, Providence, BI. Blank Books, Stationery and School Supplies. 
GEM SPELLING BLANKS. s23caigiuieestoss, 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. - 
True Best Ewer Published, 








For Sale by all Druggists. Correspondence solicited. 56 Reade Street, New York. 





a 
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THE WORLD'S FAIR 
THE HUDSON RIVER 
THE FALLS OF NIAGARA 


aad all be seen on one trip, and at no extra expense for railroad fare by 
purchasing your tickets to Chicago or beyond by the popular and 


reliable 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 
& 
HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 


The only line running the magnificent Wagner Vestibule Palace 
Buffet Drawing-Room and Sleeping cars between 


NEW YORK and BOSTON 


AND 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Detroit, 
Oleveland, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 


St. Louis and Chicago. 


In addition to thorough equipment and admirable train service, the 
scenic features of this route cannot fail to interest and attract all lovers of 
the grand and beautiful. 


Enclose two two-cent stamps to the General Passenger Agent for 
copy of “The Luxury of Modern Railway Travel,” or send for list of the 
“Four-Track Series,” descriptive of all the famous summer resorts: of 
New York, New England, and Canada. 


JOHN M. TOUOEY, GEORGE H. DANIELS, 
General Manager, General Passenger Agent, 


Grand Central Station, New York. 


THE PICTURESQUE 


WEST SHORE RAILROAD 


THE ONLY ALL RAIL ROUTE RUNNING 
THROUGH DRAWING-ROOM CARS BETWEEN 





New York, Philadelphia and Bloomville, 


Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Long Branch, New York, 
and Kingston to Saratoga and Lake George. 


THE FAVORITE ROUTE OF BUSINESS AND PLEASURE TRAVEL BETWEEN 


RAST, WEST, NORTHWEST AND SOUTHWEST. 





HE FAST EXPRESS TRAINS over this line have elegant Palace 
and Sleeping Cars between New York, Boston, Kingston, Albany, 
Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls, to Hamilton, Tor- 
onto, Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago and St. Louis without change. See 
daily papers for through car arrangements to the World’s Fair. 

N. B. Send six cent stamps for copy of our “ Summer Excursion Book,” 
containing list of boarding houses and summer hotels in the Catskills and 
along the line of our connections, to H. B. JAGor, G. E. P. A., 363 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

For Tickets, Time Tables and full information, apply to any Ticket f 
Agent, West Shore Ralioged, or address, 


C, E. LAMBERT, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
No. 5 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW York. 





RALEIGH. 


BICYCLES 


ASK old riders about them. 
THEY are the best. 
For the touring rider or for the racing man. 
SIX STYLES. 








’ MODEL G. 


The Raleigh Cycle Co., Ltd. 


Greenwich and Bank Sts., 


New York. 
Send for Catalogue. 











VERY THIN AND DELICIOUS. 
BEN TT’s 


HOME-MADE 


GINGER...SNAPS. | 





ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
TRY THEM. 


WE enclose in every 1 and 2 lb. box of our Snaps, Hand- 
made Water Crackers, and Water Wafers, a pink 
circular; by mailing the same to us with your address we 
will send you, free, one copy each of our Home Reference 
and Receipt books. Ask your grocer to get you a box, if he ! 
does not keep them. ADDRESS 


NEW YORK BISCUIT COMPANY, 


MILTON, MASS. 





